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PENALISED. 


By BERNARD PARES. 


CHARACTER weak, though amiable ; circumstances hard, 
though not unnatural—let us trace the result. 

The Reverend John Arkwright kept a private school of some 
sixty boys (boarders and day-boarders) in a small provincial town. 
It was a “good school”—that is, the discipline was good, the 
teaching moderate, and the comfort of the scholars little or none. 

Mr. Arkwright had now an excellent position in the neighbour- 
hood. He often assisted at the services of the parish church, and 
was accounted a very good preacher. The town was not too small 
to be intellectual enough to appreciate his chaste though fluent 
diction, the interesting if superficial touch with which he treated 
current questions (not the less attractive, if he usually left the 
questions unanswered), and beyond this his indubitably high and 
inflexible moral standard. 

Few would have suspected from his precise enunciation and his 
clear-cut features (so clear-cut as to turn “clean-shavedness ” into a 
very virtue of itself) that his origin did not correspond to his position. 
Son of a small shopkeeper, he had, by diligent application and a 
financial ability which was something more than economy, gradually 
made his way upwards, till now he was the favoured guest at the 
neighbouring country-seats, the leader of thought and refinement in 
the town itself. 

Such was his position when he received one day a letter from his 
brother’s widow, making him an earnest request as to the provision 
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for her only boy. Willie Arkwright was now fourteen years old. 
She had never yet been able to send him to any school; nor could 
she now do so, unless some particular arrangement was made. 

If she paid for his board at Normanton House, would John be 
so very good as to let him join in the work of the school? John 
replied, suggesting only just a slight pecuniary modification of the 
arrangement ; were this satisfactory to her, he would be content to 
admit the boy to the privileges of the school, and he had little doubt 
that his brother’s son would be a credit to him. 

Willie arrived in due course. He was rather a shy-looking lad at 
first, but as he got to know the boys, much of this wore away ; and, 
like many sensitive people, when he had once resigned his reserve 
he was more familiar with the others than some of them even wished 
him to be. He was rather overgrown for his age, but was not very 
distinguished at games; and though he started well at football, he 
soon preferred to loaf about in or near the school premises, turning 
up in unexpected places, and sometimes having to thrust his catapult 
hastily into his pocket if he happened to meet one of the two under- 
masters. He developed a harmless taste for collecting moths, and 
also was very fond of sweets. With the boys he became rather popular, 
as he was good-natured enough to do anything for them ; and when 
he had once outrun the natural prejudice against old Arkwright’s 
nephew he got to be mixed up in most of those little trifling plots 
and confidences which make small groups now and again at some 
odd times in the playground, and which often look so very much 
more important to the masters than they really are. 

The headmaster placed him rather high in the school, and as the 
boy at first brightened up at the change, he passed for a few days as 
being rather clever, and received commendation from his uncle, 
which, if cold, was yet really sincere. Mr. Arkwright was prepared 
to be pleased with him, and fully expected to find in him some of 
the considerable ability which his father had possessed. But the boy 
really took more after his mother ; he was weak and amiable ; but 
whatever ability he had was too much diffused and watered down to 
be of any educational value. He soon began to shuffle through the 
preparation of his lessons, and in consequence lost ground in his 
uncle’s favour. This state of things went from bad to worse, till 
the end of the term found him absolutely last in his class—in fact, 
absolutely below any one else in it. 

At the beginning of the next term he was degraded into the 
lowest form, where he came under the sway of Mr. Harsley. This 
gentleman, whom we should call very young, but whom his little class 
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knew as “Old Harsley,” was of a very kind nature. But he did not 
get very much work out of Willie, who was much the biggest boy in 
size in the class. (N.B.—Never overgrow yourself when a boy ; it goes 
against you in the school.) Willie was now fairly comfortable, and 
meant to stay as he was, instead of once more reaching the Second 
Class and facing from time to time the formidable standard of his uncle. 

On degrading him, Mr. Arkwright spoke very sharply, and said 
that the boy must make up his mind to do better work; but 
this criticism was common enough from Mr. Arkwright’s lips to make 
Willie think that it meant nothing, and he was not wise enough to 
see that this time his uncle really did mean business. He was also 
told that if he did well in form at the beginning of the term he 
would be restored to his old place. This he took measures to 
prevent ; but so far did he overdo them that in the first monthly 
order he was actually last in the school. 

Matters now took a more decided turn. He was called up and 
told that for the next month his pocket-money (sixpence a week) 
would be stopped, and he would not be allowed to go into the play- 
ing-field or leave the school premises at any time, except when for 
the regulation walks with Mr. Harsley or his colleague. In future 
his lessons must be better prepared or he would be further 
punished. 

John Arkwright had not always got on very well with his brother, 
in whom there was a certain Bohemian element, which indeed had 
helped to keep him in poverty till his death. This element now 
began to reproduce itself in the son ; but it was too weak to display 
itself openly, and the uncle never understood the boy. 

His strict treatment had some immediate good effect on him. 
But very soon he began to fall off, and though he was never 
again last in the school, he was always sailing as near to the wind as 
he dared. ‘There was no harm whatever in him at this period ; only 
he hated work, and more and more as it was made more and more 
distasteful to him. 

When the month was over his punishment was prolonged for the 
rest of the term. At the end his place was still disgracefully low, 
and the holidays only came as a kind of truce. 

When the school met again Mr. Arkwright sent for him. He 
had received during the holidays a letter of remonstrance from 
Willie’s mother. He was dead cold, but it was the whiteness of 
controlled passion. If he had lost his temper it would have been 
more healthy. He told Willie that he was a disgrace to his name 
and to the school. But that was only “stale news” to Willie. He 
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said they would see who was master, and if it came to the worst the 
boy must go ; but he would take measures to save him from himself. 
‘TJ will not allow you,” he went on, “to disgrace me in this way. I 
am ready to make an example of my own nephew which will stop 
such conduct in others. You will not come into dinner with the 
other boys for a fortnight. You will have your lunch brought out to 
you by a servant. Mr. Harsley has kindly offered to help you in 
your preparation ” (the boy’s face brightened), “but I will see that my 
nephew does his work for himself without being a pensioner on other 
people’s generosity !” He was evidently thinking of himself and the 
help he himself was extending. 

The next day, when dinner-time came and the other boys all went 
in, Willie did not know what to do with himself; but as he was 
mooning about in the lavatory, he saw the nondescript boots-footman 
of the establishment bring him his meal. . It was a little cold-looking 
sausage-roll on a cold white plate. It looked very small. He was a 
growing boy, as we know. He began it at once, and with one great 
mouthful he was already half through it when he noticed the foot- 
man going back. “But isn’t there anything else?” he said. ‘No, 
sir.” But you haven’t brought me any water.” “My orders was 
to bring you this, sir.” “ But can’t you ask for some?” ‘The head- 
master has given us particular orders, sir, and I’m not to talk to you 
neither.” Saying this not unkindly he went off, and Willie was 
reduced to drinking from the basin in the lavatory. 

And now he really did try to work, but he found that he had raised a 
great obstacle against himself. Of course, he did not understand what 
the work was all about; but that was not half his difficulty. He had 
sauntered about and amused himself, and joked and made himself 
funny ; and thus he had acquired the reputation of a boy who does 
not care to do anything, but could do very well if he chose. Now, 
as a matter of fact, from a working point of view he was a stupid 
boy, and such he always had been, and such he always would be. 
This was, as much as anything else, at the bottom of his uncle’s 
dislike for him. But boys who are stupid at work and bright away 
from it have a very difficult game to play. If they are at all lazy at 
work for want of interest in it, they may suddenly find that they are 
credited with three times their ability, and consequently three times 
their laziness. So it was with Willie: Mr. Harsley was pleased with 
his work, as it began to improve ; but quite failed to understand why 
he should continue to reproduce his old mistakes. 

So a week passed ; but under such conditions the days doubled 
their length ; above all, it seemed hours and hours that Willie spent 
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wandering about the school or lounging in the lavatory. His meals, too, 
were very meagre at this time of the day. It was quite an accident 
that Mr. Arkwright had omitted to provide for a glass of water ; but 
his orders were so strict and exact that the footman did not dare 
either to suggest the omission or to supply it himself, except surrep- 
titiously now and then. I wonder how many of my readers have 
been at a school where cold water was denied them. The sausage- 
rolls were always the same, very small and not very tasty: this, how- 
ever, remedied itself since the boy was hungry—he never after the 
first day made the mistake of eating half at one bite. He had, 
indeed, quite a little formula of preparation which he went through 
before actually sitting down to the repast ; and he was never wasteful 
of crumbs. 

It was about the seventh day of the term (Sunday had been made 
a day of concession) that Willie was wandering about the big empty 
schoolroom upstairs, when he casually opened one of the desks. He 
sometimes used to poke about exploring the room in an off-hand 
kind of way (poor boy !), for he had very little to do at this time. His 
eye fell on a coverless little book, which turned out to contain the 
“ Adventures of Little Jack Sheppard.” Some of us may find a 
parallel from our own experience for the respect in which this book 
was held at Normanton House, and the part which it played in the 
education of the school. Willie was not a reader, but he had often 
heard of this history ; so he opened it and began the first chapter. 
He was all absorbed in it when surprised by the owner, who was 
pleased, as always, to lend it (for it was one of the pillars of his 
position among the boys), but would be glad. if Willie would re- 
member to put it away carefully. The next day and the day after, all 
Willie’s spare time was spent in following the boisterous little hero 
through his sporting if criminal career. When he had finished it, he sat 
still and thought for some time, passing through that kind of gradual 
recovery from intemperance to which all weak minds are liable under 
the influence of sensational novels. And when the hot breath of the 
inspiration had cooled, and the swirling emotion of the interest had 
subsided, he still thought on. 

When Mr. Arkwright imposed this new punishment on Willie 
he had not remembered to replace the old one. The boy was no 
longer confined to barracks. This from a tactical point of view 
was a mistake. Willie would never have appreciated so thoroughly 
the advantage of going out ; he would never have known how much 
could be done with it; unless he had been temporarily deprived 
Now it was almost accidentally restored to him. 
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The next day was the tenth of his punishment. Four more 
remained. Dinner-time came round as usual, and master and boys 
disappeared and left Willie in solitude. The sausage-roll was soon 
finished. The boy went down softly to the door opening on to the 
field, put on his cap, and went out. 

He walked smartly and confidently down the High Street, and 
entered the chief inn of the town. He would have liked to make it 
the confectioner, but that might have spoilt his plan. Besides, he 
had been reading Jack Sheppard, who was before all things manly. 
There he ordered some cold meat, fruit-tart, cheese, and a half-pint 
of bottled beer. 

To the questions which were asked him he replied that he was 
Mr. Arkwright’s nephew (showing the name in his school-cap as 
witness), that he had been sent to take a lady to the station and was 
too late for the school dinner. After a shorter delay than is usual in 
such establishments the food appeared, and Willie heartily enjoyed 
it. However, he wasted no time, and leaving word that Mr. 
Arkwright would pay the bill, he was off just in time to sneak into 
the crowd of boys who were passing in from the games-field to 
afternoon school. 

This was a good beginning, and the bill might not be expected 
for some time. But another day of nothing but sausage-roll was 
more emphatic than ever after the glorious full-blooded feeling 
which Willie had experienced after the hotel repast. 

Though the remainder of the punishment was so short, he planned 
a further campaign. This time he would be his own bread-winner. 
When afternoon school was over he slipped down to the station, and 
turning his cap inside out loafed about in the dusk till he got a 
chance of carrying a bag for a passenger. By this he secured six- 
pence. This time he regaled himself at a stuffy little hard-bake, 
nuts, and snap-jack depét, reverting to his old favourites, and putting 
more stress on the quantity than on the quality which his sixpence 
might command. 

These tactics he would repeat at cautious intervals, even after he 
was admitted once more to his uncle’s board. Even the “healthy 
and plenteous food” which he got there, and the participation in the 
“little family circle quite like a home to the boarders” (vide pro- 
spectus) failed to arrest his new inclinations. Once, indeed, he 
nearly offered his services at the station to “Old Harsley,” who 
luckily was as blind as a bat, or at least was thought so by the boys. 

But Willie was now grown much more cautious in the execution 
of his little plans, just as he was more audacious in their conception. 
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He gave no trouble at the school now. His work was moderate. 
There was nothing suspicious about him except his quietness. He 
adapted his times and seasons so well and left such intervals between 
his different escapades that he was much less noticed than formerly. 
He even gained some commendation from the guileless usher of his 
form, and for the first time he congratulated himself on having 
cheated good, innocent Mr. Harsley. 

Still, things were critical. He was sorry now that he had ever 
gone openly to the hotel. The bill would soon arrive. This very 
uncertainty hurried on the development of his course. 

He was now very different from what he had been. He usually 
gave a soft answer to his master. He did not look straight in your 
face as at other times. There was a shiftiness and twitching about 
him which gave an impression, even when it was not remarked. 
Mr. Harsley instinctively stopped calling him by his Christian name, 
as he had always surreptitiously done from the first in contradistinc- 
tion to the custom of the boy’s own uncle. 

In plain words, Willie Arkwright was turned into a knave. He 
had not yet done any crime. But we must remember that to a boy 
disobedience to school rules is often as demoralising as the infraction 
of principles of right and wrong. It is only by a vague instinct that 
a young boy sees any difference between the two. His masters are 
the trustees of morality, and, roughly speaking, he is their enemy or 
their friend. Willie was afraid of being found out. That meant 
that he could not stay still as he was. 

The term went on, and no one heard any more of “ Arkwright’s 
unruliness” ; but the boy was subdued only in appearance. The bag- 
carrying was exhausted after some four or five lucky but not lucrative 
essays. A new scheme was formed. 


It was about half-past five on a December evening, close to the 
end of the term, that Edward Harsley—good young man, going to 
take orders some day—was having a short walk while his colleague 
was on duty. He would be back to tea by six, but at present he was, 
in mind at least, far away from the school. He was thinking of the 
penniless girl, so good, so pure, to whom he had early pledged him- 
self without a chance of marriage for years to come—of the life he 
might lead if he could have a school of his own—a far-off, vague, 
improbable kind of dream with half-formed impossible details. He 
had stopped for a moment, and he was gazing almost unconsciously 
into a bright lighted shop, thinking more of the light than of the 
shop, when something seized his attention. It was a tobacconist’s 
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store; inside was a jolly little fat square-faced dealer with small 
sharp eyes, who accorded well with the general air of warmth and 
comfort. At the other end of the shop was a gilt mirror facing side- 
ways to the counter. Some one was inside shopping; but nothing 
could be seen but the counter and the dealer, and also, by the aid 
of the mirror, a far corner on the customer’s side by the street door. 
In this corner were several little knick-knacks—match-boxes, silver 
and otherwise, cigar-holders, and other extras. Mr. Harsley was 
gazing dreamily through into this mirror, when suddenly the customer 
seemed to lean backwards against this little shelf, and across the 
glass came a hand gently, very gently, which lightly closed on one 
of the match-boxes and went back gently from the part that was 
visible. 

The young master started up, and was about to enter the shop 
when the door opened, and with the words, “ Well, good-night, Mr. 
Collings,” out came a careless, pushing boy—Willie Arkwright. 
There was no one else in the shop. 

He stopped, begged pardon, and touched his cap, and was just 
going to start off again when Mr. Harsley seized his hand and said : 
“ Give it me.” “ What, sir?” said the boy, half terrified, yet with 
an attempted surprise. ‘The match-box,” said Mr. Harsley, very 
low. With a half-dazed look Willie thrust his hand into his pocket 
and brought it out. ‘ Now then,” said Mr. Harsley, “ give it up to Mr. 
Collings!” The boy walked up to the shopkeeper frankly and said, 
‘Did I pay for this?” ‘ No, young gentleman,” said Collings signi- 
ficantly. ‘ How much is it?” said the boy, still playing for a respite. 
“Four shillings, sir,” said Collings uncompromisingly. ‘“ Then, 
then ”—and as he hesitated, Mr. Harsley cut in—“ Then here’s your 
money, Mr. Collings,” and giving him the 4s., took young Arkwright’s 
arm and walked out of the shop. 

They marched along side by side for some minutes, till they had 
passed through the more crowded High Street. Both were thinking 
hard. Those who elbowed past them or made way for them would 
take no notice of the two set faces. So it is that while we are bored 
with false sentiment of artificial emotions, or perhaps full of the 
petty little annoyances of a small life, whole dramas of deep and 
burning interest are carried past us. 

As soon as they were clear of the bright lights and the thronging 
evening life of the High Street, Mr. Harsley slowed down. The boy, 
fidgeting, kept trying to quicken. 

“Is this the first time?” said the master. ‘“ What?” said the 
boy. Boys will always procrastinate. ‘Is it the first time?” said 
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Mr. Harsley again. No answer; then, feebly, “The first time of 
what, sir?” ‘Come, this is no use, I saw it all through the 
mirror. Have you stolen anything before?” This definiteness was 
enough to decide the culprit. ‘ No, sir,” he said, more ingenuously 
than he had spoken for months. ‘Then you are saved this time,” 
said Mr. Harsley quietly. Willie expected much more, but all the 
way home the master said nothing further. Willie, who was prepared, 
like an animal, to defend himself, was surprised, almost disappointed 
at first. But he did not break the silence. He looked now and 
then at Mr. Harsley, who never looked back at him. He was glad 
it was dark in the street, for himself. At last they mechanically 
reached the school-door ; the master, without a word, turned away to 
go in by the private entrance. Willie at last found words: “Thank 
you, sir; indeed, thank you, sir.” And they separated. 

After tea most of the boys romped about and played games, or 
compared collections of stamps. Willie did his part very well, 
though rather quieter than usual with him. At 7.30 preparation 
began, and all the boarders gathered in the big schoolroom, now 
bright, warm, and comfortable. The second master took his seat, 
and silence reigned. 

Willie rose and went up to the master’s desk with that admirable 
tip-toe walk which the noisiest learns so quickly in the presence of 
effective authority. He asked if he could see Mr. Harsley for a 
minute. Leave obtained, he went to the small, poky little master’s 
room, where he found him absorbed in writing a letter. 

“Well, Arkwright ?” 

“ T beg your pardon, sir: I told you a lie this afternoon. It isn’t 
the first time I’ve—taken anything.” 

Mr. Harsley sat still, astonished. 

“ T’ve taken several other things.” 

“This is very serious, Arkwright. Let me think.” Then, after 
a moment, “ Take a pen and write down all that you have stolen.” 
Mr. Harsley would have liked to preach a little—it is a habit, you 
know, with the profession, especially its younger members. If it 
had been a slight matter he would have done so ; but this was too 
serious a case. He controlled himself, and quietly resumed his 
letter. After a minute or two there were two pens moving over 
the paper, one smoothly and evenly, one very slowly and with 
scratches and intervals. 

At last Willie stopped. 

Ts that all?” said Mr. Harsley without looking up. 

“Yes, sir.” It was all—at least, ina boy’s sense of the phrase. No 
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boy ever tells all: not because he wishes to be dishonest. Willie 
had come purely out of a wish to retract his lie, and to at least set 
himself right with one whom he respected. But there were some 
few little insignificant details kept back. It was not natural for him 
to tell all. 

‘“* Let me see it,” said the master. There was no sound but the 
burning of the gas, which was turned up too high. The boy remained 
standing. The escape of the gas was pleasant to him as he stood 
there. It was a formidable list : 

From Mr. Collings, a pipe, silver mounted ; six or seven boxes of matches ; 
three packets of tobacco (Gold Flake). From Mr. Sawley, a cricket-bat. From 
Mr. Beaton, jeweller, a gold watch, and 10s. from the counter. —WILLIE 
ARKWRIGHT. 

He would have put W., not Willie, for any one else. 

Mr. Harsley ran through the list two or three times. ‘ Where’s 
the pipe?” he said. “I’ve brought it you, sir.” The boy laid it on 
the table. “The match-boxes?” ‘ They were all wooden ones—the 
others, sir. They were lying about in the shop.” “Did you ever 
buy anything of Mr. Collings?” “Oh! of course; I mean yes, 
sir, often. Only sometimes I would go in just to talk, and then I 
would take something—just one thing at a time.” “Where is the 
bat?” “T sentitto my cousin, sir.” ‘ And now the watch?” “TI 
hid it somewhere ; I meant to take it home in the holidays. The 
money I got from Mr. Beaton wasn’t much. It was just for practice.” 
“For practice?” ‘Yes, sir; I could have taken more, only I just 
wanted to see if I could do it.” “Oh!” said the master rather 
incredulously. ‘Well, we must deal with this at once,” he went on 
after a pause. ‘You must bring me what you’ve still got. Perhaps 
I ought almost——” He stopped. Before he went on the door 
opened and the school servant came in with a message. “ Please, 
sir, Master Arkwright is to go to the headmaster at once.” “Is 
there any one with the headmaster?” asked Mr. Harsley. “ Yes, 
sir, Mr. Collings, the tobacconist.” Both faces fell. The boy looked 
helplessly and pleadingly at the master, who coughed rather nervously. 
“ Well, I will come with you,” he said. 

As they entered the formidable study, the tobacconist rose from 
his chair and bowed to Mr. Harsley. ‘ You'll excuse me, sir, but I 
had been missing things one way or another this last month, and it 
suddenly struck me where to look for them. I’m afraid the young 
monkey has been busy before.” 

The headmaster was sitting in his reading-chair, looking quite 
red and angry, which was most unusual for him. “It’s impossible, 
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sir,” he said to Collings. ‘ You have madea mistake. The boy is 
my nephew, sir; and such a thing was never done at this school.” 
“Oh, indeed!” replied Collings; “I’ve made a mistake, ’ave I? 
Well, perhaps this gentleman,” pointing to Harsley, “will tell you 
what ’e knows about it.” Willie looked anxiously from one to the 
other; a new hope, unworthy of his recent frankness, rose on his 
face—perhaps it could be denied all round. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Harsley. He always called his principal 
“sir.” “William has just given me a list of what he—owes. He 
has taken from Mr. Collings a pipe, some tobacco, and some six 
boxes of wooden matches.” The tobacconist looked half dissatisfied. 
‘Well, perhaps that’s all,” he said. “It és all,” said Mr. Harsley. 
The colour on the headmaster’s face had vanished. “Give me the 
list,” he said in a hardly-controlled voice. ‘ But, sir, it was given 
me in confidence.” ‘Give me the list!” Mr. Arkwright almost 
hissed the words. Mr. Harsley quailed—he had long learnt to quail 
—and gave up the list. ‘ And now, sir, you can go.” Mr. Harsley 
walked nervously and carefully out of the room. It had all broken 
down, his hope of doing something for the boy. Was he weak? Not 
more than any other dominated usher. He went out. 

The list remained in the headmaster’s hands. As he glanced at 
it and saw the mention of the watch, it seemed from his face that a 
storm of fury was about to break. But a moment later the reverend 
gentleman had recovered his composure. He turned to Mr. Collings 
with a more engaging look, and spoke in the old clear-cut voice, only 
slightly sharpened by his inward vexation. 

“ And now, Mr. Collings,” he said, “I think we had better under- 
stand each other. I am most sorry that this should have occurred, 
and so is the boy, Iam sure. You will of course have restitution 
of what you have lost ; and you will make no mention whatsoever of 
this matter. Ifyou do, sir,” he proceeded, raising his voice, “ you 
know my position in this town; and I do not think you will improve 
yourself. But I am certain,” with a winsome smile, “that we shall 
have no further difficulty in the matter. I am sorry that you should 
have had the trouble of coming up. Good-night, Mr. Collings, good- 
night.” He had lowered his voice to its previous snake-like tone, 
and the little tobacconist, hardy and fearless as he was, had not 
dared to interrupt him. That weird spell which only the ultra-refined 
can employ was upon him. If he had been the loudest-bawling 
democrat he would have hesitated and been confused. Besides, Mr. 
Arkwright had certainly not exaggerated his influence in the town 
socially, municipally, and otherwise. ‘ Best let it be,” thought honest 
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Bob Collings. But just as he reached the door, which Mr. Arkwright 
had politely opened, he ventured one more remark, though only to 
the nephew. “And you, my young friend,” he said, “be wiser 
another time. I saw you just as well as Mr. Harsley. You forgot 
the mirror at the back.” Mr. Arkwright changed his polite smile to 
a look of shocked piety. ‘Don’t tell him that you saw him, Mr. 
Collings ; tell him that God sees him.” 


Willie Arkwright was expelled. And where he is now I do not 
know. Perhaps he is lurking at home without character and so 
without employment. Perhaps he has gone the way of the refuse of 
so many of our schools, and is now endeavouring to erect a tolerable 
reputation in some colonial backwood, where he finds broader and 
more liberal opinions concerning right and wrong. However it may 
be, he has lost his first chance. He has an uphill task before him; 
and, if he ever does succeed, if he ever draws from his hard circum- 
stances a new strength and firmness, he will yet never be deeply 
indebted to the English education which his uncle so generously 
supplied to him. 

As for the Reverend John Arkwright, he found means to restore 
the watch and silence the tradesmen. His next Sunday’s sermon 
was on the necessity of rising above these trammelling considerations 
of money, which on all sides surround us; but he never offered to 
pay Mr. Harsley the 4s. which had been expended in his interest. 
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THE MAKING OF THE 
MAP OF EUROPE. 


HE dawn of history discloses Europe peopled by various 
branches of the great Aryan race ; and from then up to the 
beginning of the Christian era the story of the map of Europe, as 
far as there are materials for telling any story, is little else than the 
story of the expansion of the dominion of one of these Aryan peoples 
over its neighbours to the East and West. 

Of the coming of the Aryans and of their original settlements it 
is not for the geographer nor yet for the historian to tell ; that story 
can, as yet, only be told in halting and uncertain accents by the 
philologist, the antiquarian, and the ethnologist from such hints,as 
they may be able to pick up in their several studies. The earliest 
glimpse then that we have of the map shows us the Eastern and 
Central Peninsulas of Southern Europe peopled by the Greek-Italian 
branch of the Aryans ; the Western Peninsula and the West gene- 
rally, along with the Northern Islands, by the Celtic branch ; while 
in Central Europe the Teutonic division of the race presses upon the 
Celtic to the West, and is in turn pressed by the Slavonic division 
on the East and North. The aboriginal non-Aryan population, 
where it was not exterminated, was thrust back into the extreme 
North, or assimilated by the conquering Aryans. Geographically, at 
all events, except for such remnants as the Basques and Finns, this 
earlier population has vanished. From this beginning the geographi- 
cal interest of Europe centres in Italy. Geographically, the influence 
even of Greece has been slight compared with that of Rome. It is 
true that Greece exercised a great negative influence upon the map 
by barring the road into Europe against the Persian, but any actual 
Greek conquest of territory on a large scale was in the direction of 
Asia and not of Europe, and had nothing of the permanency of 
Roman conquest. Indeed, we may say that first and last Rome, by 
the growth of her Empire, and then through its disruption, has been 
the one great factor in the making of the map of Europe. The 
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simplicity of the map at the beginning of the Christian era was 
effected by the expansion of the Roman dominion, and the complexity 
of the map in medizeval and modern times is the result of the break 
up of the Roman Empire. That simplicity was such that there was 
then really only one dividing line on the map—that which separated 
the countries under the rule of Rome from all the lands which lay 
beyond her boundary. Beginning from the north-west—this divid- 
| ing line followed the course of the Rhine as far up as Coblenz or 
1 Mainz, then crossed to the Danube, striking it somewhere near 
Ratisbon, and then ran along the valley of the Danube to the 
Euxine. South of this dividing line lay the dominions of Rome— 
north of it lay the European lands outside her sway. Over these 
i lands wandered innumerable semi-civilised tribes of Teutons and 
| Slavs, and behind them again countless savage hordes of the 
Turanian race—Huns, Avars, and Magyars, Finns, and Laps ; rem- 
nants, some of them, of the aboriginal population ; others of them, 
H fresh immigrants from Asia. Of course, it is in a great measure due 
to our ignorancethat we lump all these peoples, nations, and languages 
i together without attempting to define their boundaries, but these 
h boundaries were so utterly vague and so constantly changing as to 
4 defy description. All your map can do is to mark the position of 
those nations whose confines from time to time marched with those 

of Rome, and with whom she came into intercourse or conflict. 
When we turn our attention south of the dividing line of our map 
| we find that we must not only think of the European mainland, but 
5 also of the great Mediterranean Sea which bounds the Continent on 
the south and all the islands lying in it ; and not only so, but our 
thought must take in, too, all the northern fringe of Africa, the whole 
of Egypt and Syria, and the great promontory of Asia Minor—all 
this territory fell within the limits of the Roman Empire, and must 
i be included in the map of Europe in these early times. In the 
: course of the first century the dividing line of the map must be 
q extended in the north-westerly direction beyond the mouth of the 
i Rhine, so as to include England and Wales—leaving out Scotland 
bi and Ireland, which never fell under the dominion of Rome—and in 
; the easterly direction it would have to be carried through the Euxine, 
and sometimes during the second century as far east as the Caspian. 
Speaking broadly, the map of Europe remained unchanged during 
the first four centuries of our era. Of course, I do not mean that 
: there was never any alteration in the boundary line—sometimes it 
D would be pushed forward so as to include a whole province, such as 
i Dacia, beyond the Danube—corresponding more or less with modern 
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Roumania, which still preserves in its name the memory of this old 
Roman conquest, and then would be thrust back again by the 
pressure of the barbarians. And in the far East the boundary line 
was never unalterably fixed—it varied with the varying fortunes of 
the Roman and Persian or Parthian arms. 

But, roughly, the confines of the Empire, and consequently the 
divisions of the map, remained such as we have seen them. 
Throughout the whole of this vast region of the Roman world ran 
splendid roads, along which were established a most elaborate 
system of post-houses ; and connecting which, where they might be 
sundered by seas or straits, was a very complete service of ferry- 
boats. So that I very much doubt whether, in spite of all our 
vaunted improvements in the art of travel, a tour through Europe is 
sO easy a matter now as it was then—Europe, that is to say, south 
of our dividing line. Imagine a journey undertaken from the north- 
west to the south-east extremity of the Empire in those days of its 
greatness—say, from the Wall of Antonine, in the north of Britain, to. 
Jerusalem. We should, of course, do the journey more quickly 
now ; but in the course of it we should have to pass the frontiers of 
many different nations undergoing all the inconveniences of custom- 
house inspection, and of changes of language and coin ; moreover, 
the difficulties of land travel in Asiatic Turkey would certainly impel 
us to make the latter part at least of such a journey by sea. 
Whereas in the second century it could have been done in its entire 
length without ever stepping off a Roman high-road, except fora 
few hours into a government ferry-boat, and done, I believe, with 
greater safety than a journey from York to London two centuries 
ago. These would have been the principal stages of such a journey, 
and their distances, as given by Gibbon—to York 200 miles, York 
to London 210, London to Sandwich 62, Sandwich to Boulogne 42, 
Boulogne to Rheims 160, Rheims to Lyons 310, Lyons to Milan 305, 
Milan to Rome 390, Rome to Brindisi 330, Brindisi to Durazzo 
(Dyrrachium) 36, Durazzo to Constantinople (Byzantium) 650, Con- 
stantinople to Ancyra 260, Ancyra to Tarsus 275, Tarsus to Antioch 
130, Antioch to Tyre 230, Tyre to Jerusalem 154—3,744 miles in 
all. Along the whole of this route services of posts were esta- 
blished ; post-houses were erected every six miles, and every post- 
house was provided with forty horses. The posts were instituted 
indeed only for government service ; but they were occasionally 
used in cases of urgency by private individuals, and when the 
government postal service was used very rapid progress might be 
made. Thus, in the reign of Theodosius, Czsarius, a magistrate of 
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high rank, posts from Antioch to Constantinople, and does the 
whole distance, 665 miles, at the rate of about 130 miles a day ; at 
the same rate he would have accomplished the journey from the 
Scotch border to Jerusalem in a month. 

But the mention of Theodosius reminds us that our next look at 
the map should be taken at the date of his death, 395, for then 
another permanent division enters into it. No longer is it sufficient 
to mark off the Roman Empire from the lands beyond it ; but now 
another dividing line must be run through the Empire itself, marking 
off from each other the Eastern and Western portions, which hence- 
forth are separate Empires, each with its own emperor and its dis- 
tinct government. It is true that there had been earlier divisions 
than this one; Diocletian, just a century earlier, had divided the 
Empire into four great prefectures, and attempted to found a system 
of partnership amongst four emperors ; but in theory the Empire 
was still one, with its central government, and after Diocletian’s 
death the whole scheme collapsed. larly in the fourth century 
Constantine, who did so much to pave the way for future division by 
the foundation of a rival capital, was sole emperor ; there was tem- 
porary division again under his sons, but Constantius reigned alone 
in 353. Again there was division at the accession of Valentinian I. 
(364) ; but Theodosius is sole emperor in 394. But the next year 
the partition which had thus, so to speak, been in the air for a 
century, took shape finally. It is still a very simple division that we 
have to make ; for, the northern boundary remaining as it was, if we 
draw a line due south from the junction of the Danube with the 
Drave right away into the heart of Africa, we shall mark fairly 
accurately the division between the sons of Theodosius—all to the 
east of that line was the Empire of Arcadius, all to the west that of 
Honorius. That is to say, the Western Roman Empire embraced, 
in the phraseology of modern Europe, all of Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, France and Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, England, 
such parts of the Austrian Empire as are south and west of the 
Danube, and such parts of the German Empire as are west of the 
Rhine ; while the Eastern Empire embraced the whole of modern 
Servia, Bulgaria, Roumelia, Turkey in Europe, and Greece, together 
with the vast promontory of Asia Minor and Syria ; the boundary to 
the east being subject to constant variation, as in the case of the 
undivided Empire. Our line divides the Mediterranean about 
equally between the two Empires, all the Greek islands falling to the 
East, all the Italian and Spanish islands to the West; in Africa, 
Mauretania and Tripolis are parts of the Western Empire, Libya 
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and Egypt of the Eastern ; the boundary to the south, like that to the 
east, being very indefinite. Such was the map at the beginning of 
the fifth century ; more complicated divisions must, however, be 
introduced almost immediately, for the Western Empire began to 
fall to pieces as soon as Theodosius died. But henceforth East and 
West went on their diverse ways, never again to be united, except for 
a moment under Justinian. For the West, the whole of the fifth 
century is one of turmoil, invasion, and loss. During the preceding 
centuries, indeed, the terror of barbarian invasion had lain heavily 
on the heart of many a Roman emperor. Over and over again the 
boundary line had been broken through, but after a time, at what- 
ever cost and with whatever difficulty, it had been restored, and such 
barbarians as had established themselves on the southern side of the 
line had been incorporated amongst the Roman subjects. But in 
the fifth century all this is changed—the flood of barbaric invasion 
rushes over the frontiers of the Empire, never again to be forced 
back ; Teutonic tribes of Goths and Vandals, Burgundians, and 
Franks press in one after the other; and, most terrible of all, 
because a non-Aryan race, but of little importance geographically 
because effecting no permanent settlement—the Hun. But such 
was the magic of the Roman name that for the greater part of the 
century conquering barbarians delighted to fancy themselves, and to 
call themselves, Roman generals, and a phantom Empire still existed 
until the deposition of Romulus Augustus or Augustulus (what con- 
centrated satire in his name), by Odoacer in 476. It is not, how- 
ever, until quite the end of the century, in the time of the great 
Theodoric, that anything like definite or permanent new divisions 
begin to emerge from the flood ; then we find a great kingdom of 
the East Goths established in Italy, embracing all that we now mean 
by that name, except the island of Sardinia, and running north and 
east as far as to what we saw just now were the bounds of the 
Western Empire. Balancing this, to the west was the kingdom of 
the West Goths, embracing nearly all Spain, and running up into 
France as far as the Loire. While all the north of France (except 
Brittany), with the territory up to the Rhine, formed the third great 
kingdom—that of the Franks. Wedged in amongst these three, and 
bordering upon them all, was the kingdom of the Burgundians (the 
first of the many and various Burgundies which were to be), including 
Switzerland and extensive territories on either side of the Rhone, but 
not reaching quite to the sea on the south ;_ besides these, there was 
a small kingdom of the Sueves in the north-west corner of Spain, 


another Teutonic people whose name remains in a very different 
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part of the map ; and in the north-west corner of France there was 
the Celtic kingdom of Armorica, really part of Britain, though now 
for Britain itself the Celtic Briton was fighting with the Teutonic 
Englishman. One more great kingdom must be mentioned—that of 
the Vandals ; driven slowly through Spain by the Goth, the Vandal 
had early in the century crossed over into Africa at the invitation, 
in the first instance, of the unhappy Boniface, Count of Africa, to 
avenge the wrongs he had suffered, or supposed himself to have 
suffered, at the hands of the Imperial Court ; Boniface found to his 
consternation that he had called up a devil whom he could not lay. 
By the middle of the century all of Africa which had belonged to the 
Western Empire, together with Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic 
Islands, had fallen to the Vandal, and in the time of Theodoric 
formed the Vandal kingdom which was so soon to disappear again. 
One step in the course of the Vandal invasion of Africa is memorable 
for all time ; it was in the third month of the siege of Hippo that 
its great bishop, “the light and pillar of the Catholic Church, was 
gently released by death from the actual and impending calamities 
of his country.” 

Meanwhile, the Eastern Empire as far as its geography is con- 
cerned had suffered but little change. Barbarian hosts had swept 
across it; the Hun had even penetrated to the gates of Constanti- 
nople itself ; but no permanent kingdom was established within its 
borders. The dominion of the emperors of the East was still of 
vast extent, “bounded,” as Gibbon says, “by the Adriatic and the 
Tigris, and comprehending within its limits the whole interval of 
twenty-five days’ navigation, which separated the extreme cold of 
Scythia from the torrid zone of Ethiopia.” We have followed the 
stages of a land journey from one extremity of the undivided Empire 
to the other ; now let us glance at the stages of a water journey from 
the extreme north to the extreme south of the Empire of the East— 
from the Crimea to Assouan. 

From Cherson (Sebastopol) to Constantinople would be some 
400 miles, and with a fair wind would have taken a Roman ship 
about four days; from Constantinople to Rhodes, between 600 
and 700 miles, taking about a week ; from Rhodes to Alexandria 
was considered a four days’ sail in good weather—4oo miles ; and 
ten days were allowed for the navigation of the Nile from Alexandria 
to the first Cataract, a distance of over 800 miles. But the north 
wind must have blown with much greater persistency in Egypt then 
than it does now, if the time allowed for this last part of the journey 
was really the usual time taken in doing it. 
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Such was the map of Europe at the beginning of the sixth 
century. That century saw many and various changes pass over 
its face; the most striking in the eyes of the men of the time 
must have been the extension of the borders of the Eastern Empire, 
at the expense of Vandal and Goth, over all Italy and Africa and 
part of Spain—in fact, for the time the Mediterranean was again a 
Roman lake ; but this course of Roman reconquest depended upon 
the military genius of two men—Belisarius and Narses—and receded 
again, after their disappearance from the scene, as rapidly as it had 
advanced. Far more important in its lasting effect upon the map 
was the steady growth of the Frankish power, which during this 
century swallowed up the Burgundian kingdom and the East Gothic 
land north of the Alps. Between Frank and Roman the East 
Gothic kingdom disappeared altogether, like that of the Vandal. 
The West Goth was driven back to the Pyrenees, while to the east 
the Frankish Empire extended itself to the Elbe, triumphing over 
its heathen and barbarous neighbours ; though at the mouth of the 
Elbe the Saxon still maintained his independence. But it is very 
difficult to fix any date for a steady survey of the map of Europe, 
either in this century or in the two following, so shifting are the 
dividing lines. Two or three new peoples, however, have to be 
noticed in this (the sixth) century, as makers of some definite and 
more or less lasting impression upon the map. The Lombards and 
Avars—the first a Teutonic, the latter a Turanian people—after 
devouring between them the neighbouring people of the Gepidz (a 
Gothic tribe), turned their attention upon the Roman Empire about 
the year 570. The Lombards poured into Italy, and became practi- 
cally masters of the Italian mainland for two centuries ; while the 
Avars spread themselves, as Gibbon says, “ over the fair countries of 
Walachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, and the parts of Hungary beyond 
the Danube, and established the Dacian Empire of the Chagans (so 
their king was called), which subsisted with splendour above 230 
years.” This seems somewhat too long a term of florescence to 
assign to the Avar Empire, yet it certainly did exist for many genera- 
tions, though even so the lasting interest of the Avar, as far as the 
map of Europe is concerned, is that he was the earliest forerunner, to 
make any definite mark upon it at all, of his terrible kinsman the 
Turk, whose mark is so vividly set upon it to this day ; for, of the 
other forerunners of the Turk, the earlier Hun, as we have seen, 
made no permanent impression ; while the Bulgarians, originally a 
Turanian people like Hun, Avar, and Turk, and whose inroads into 
Southern Europe were about contemporaneous with those of the 
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Avar, became so thoroughly intermixed with the Slav, and so com- 
pletely impregnated with his spirit, that the kingdom which they 
established between the Danube and the Balkans about the end of 
the sixth century, and with which the Eastern Empire warred with 
varying fortunes for so long, must be looked upon as a Slavonic, not 
Turanian, element in Europe. It was during this and the next 
century that the Slavonic element became the predominating one, as 
it has ever since continued to be throughout the Balkan Peninsula, 
as far, at least, as race is concerned. Various tribes of the great 
Slav race, pressed out from that seething turmoil of peoples in the 
unknowa regions of North-Eastern Europe, forced their way between 
Frank and Avar right down to the South of Greece. They formed, 
indeed, at the time no definite kingdom ; they were sometimes 
tributaries to the Eastern Empire, sometimes at war with it; but 
whether at peace or at war, whether conquering or conquered, they 
made their racial influence felt everywhere throughout South-Eastern 
Europe. It isa hotly disputed question to this day how far the 
modern Greek of the mainland is Slav by race. Yet one other race 
must be mentioned. The Saracens, welded into a tremendous 
power by the inspiration of the Mahommedan Faith in the seventh 
century, began to press in the eastern border of the Empire more 
vigorously, and with more lasting effect than ever the Persian had 
done. During that century and the next they overran the whole 
of North Africa, separating it for ever from the Empire ; indeed, 
from those days until our own, Africa disappears from European 
geography ; they overflowed into Spain, drove back the West Goth 
into the extreme north-west corner of the Peninsula ; pressed into the 
heart of France, until at last their career of conquest was checked by 
Charles Martel at Tours in 732. 

But it is not until the beginning of the ninth century that we 
arrive at any pause in this ebb and flow of races and peoples wherein 
we may take a steady survey of the map. Not indeed that this 
pause was of any long duration, but for a time the genius of Charles 
the Great stays the incessant movements of the last three centuries, 
and restores a simplicity to the divisions of Europe, of all Southern 
and Western Europe at least, which makes some sort of approach to 
their simplicity in the first century—a simplicity destined, however, 
to be a fresh starting-point for new complexities, the development of 
which has constituted the geographical history of Europe for the last 
1,000 years. For by the beginning of the ninth century the Frank 
had so plainly demonstrated his superiority to the other Teutonic 
peoples that the Frankish king could assume something of the 
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position held by the Roman emperor in old days ; the Burgundian 
power had been absorbed by the Frank, and the devouring Lombard 
had in turn been devoured by him ; the Saxon, as far as the con- 
tinent of Europe is concerned, had shared the same fate ; the Avar 
had been crushed, and the advance of the Slav to the west had been 
stayed. 

On Christmas Day, 800, Charles received the imperial crown 
at the hands of the Pope, and the Empire of the West, which had 
been in abeyance since the deposition of Romulus Augustus, was 
revived in a new form. This is the picture in broad outline which 
the map of Europe presents in the height of Charles’s power. There 
are the three great civilised Empires: first, the Western Roman, 
which includes (to use again the phraseology of modern Europe) the 
whole of France, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland, Germany up 
to the Oder, Austria, with Bohemia and Hungary up to the Danube, 
Northern and Central Italy, Corsica, and the Spanish March up to 
the Ebro. Secondly, the Eastern Roman Empire, including what is 
now Turkey in Europe, Greece, with all the eastern fringe of the 
Adriatic, Southern Italy and the islands of Sardinia and Sicily; while 
to the east it still extended over Asia Minor up to a line drawn from 
Trebizond to Tarsus. Thirdly, there was the emirate of Cordova, 
separated now from the caliphate of Bagdad, and embracing practically 
the whole Spanish peninsula. 

As we have seen, the Slav swarmed in Greece and Macedonia, 
and owned but very doubtful allegiance to the Eastern Emperor, while 
higher up he occupied much debatable land between the Empires 
of the East and West, where his independent kingdom of Servia was 
soon to be. We have assigned Southern Italy to the East, but the 
emperor’s writ would not have run far inland, for the old Lombard 
duchy of Beneventum still existed in semi-independence, disposed 
to look for its over-lord, if anywhere, rather at Adchen than at Con- 
stantinople. Cooped up into the extreme north-west corner of 
Spain a remnant of the West Goths still held out against the 
Saracen, and was indeed even now beginning to recover something 
of the land lost to Christendom. 

Beyond these borders the divisions of Europe are still too in- 
definite to be marked with any precision upon the map. Different 
branches of the northern division of the great Slav family, cut off 
from their brethren in the south, occupy the central plain of Europe, 
under a vast variety of strange-sounding names. North and east of 
them Turanian hordes still wander free ; while north-west of them 
the northern Teutons are beginning to shape themselves into organised 
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States in the peninsulas and islands which separate the Baltic from 
the Northern Ocean. 

But it is with the break up of Charles’s empire that the lines were 
at last laid down upon which the after-development of the European 
nationalities was to be carried out. After the great emperor’s death 
a process of division, reunion, and redivision went on for many 
years amongst his sons and descendants, somewhat analogous to that 
which had gone on in the old Empire under the sons and successors 
of Constantine. Of the many treaties of partition which were effected 
the most important was that signed at Verdun in 843, of which Sir 
F. Palgrave has said: “ The history of modern Europe is an ex- 
position of the Treaty of Verdun.” But it is not until the next 
century that what was to be the final outcome of this treaty and its 
various confirmations or modifications was really discernible. The 
century which passed between the time of Charles the Great and 
Otto the Great, and which saw the break up and reconstruction of 
the Empire of the West, was perhaps the most disastrous which 
Europe has ever passed through. The Northmen were not only 
founding Scandinavian kingdoms, but were sending out swarms of 
savage pirates, who were the scourge and terror of the whole coast 
and every navigable river of Western Europe. From the East came 
a scourge even more terrible in the shape of the Turanian Magyar, 
kinsman of the Hun and Avar of earlier times, and of the Turks of 
later ; while the Saracen, checked in Spain, amply avenged himself 
at the expense of the Empire of the East by completely conquering 
the great islands of Sardinia and Sicily, and harrying all the southern 
coast of Italy. But by the end of the tenth century these disruptive 
processes, in the West at least, were drawing to a close, and recon- 
structive processes had well set in. By that time one may say that 
every modern European nationality (except the Turkish, if that has 
any right to be so called) had been planted in European soil ; and 
the after-story of Europe is the story of the persistent growth and 
development, however slow it may, in many cases, have been, of 
germs which had already taken root by the year 1000. In the case 
of all the countries of Europe whose shores are washed by its 
western seas from the Arctic to the Mediterranean, the story of this 
development has in its broad outlines been a simple and steady one. 

By this time the three great Scandinavian kingdoms, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, were well established, and more or less 
Christianised and civilised ; and though the Norman was to provide 
rulers for many other lands he was not destined to convert any other 
territory into a Scandinavian kingdom. 
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By this time it was evident that the English kingdoms were to be 
consolidated into one, and that the English rule must spread over 
the British Islands ; and though England might be conquered by 
Dane or Norman, yet England could never become a dependency of 
Denmark or Normandy, but that in England, Dane and Norman 
alike must become Englishmen. 

By this time, also, it was evident that France and Germany were 
to be two; that, though the Frank had left his name for ever on 
France, it was not to be the German element, but the older Latinised 
Gallic element which was to be the predominating one in her history. 
When, in 987, a count of Paris took the title of king, modern France 
began her career. And though at the moment Hugh Capet’s terri- 
tory was by no means the greatest in what we know as France; 
though he was overshadowed by his powerful neighbour, the Duke 
of Normandy ; yet from that time and from that centre the kingdom 
of France, however slowly and with whatever checks, went on 
extending its sway, and feeling for its boundaries to the sea, the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Rhine. And in Spain by this time the 
petty Christian kingdoms of the North were fairly launched on their 
course of reconquest, a course to be completed four centuries later 
by the final expulsion of the Moor, and union of the Christian powers 
under Ferdinand and Isabella. 

When, however, we pass to Central Europe, the story of the 
development of the modern nationalities is no such steady and 
unbroken one. Nevertheless here, too, we have a new beginning 
marked towards the end of thetenth century. When Otto the Great 
reconstituted the Empire of the West as the “ Holy Roman Empire,” 
and was crowned emperor in 962, “Germany may be said to have 
taken definitely the place which it was to hold in modern Europe.” 
But Germany was not destined to know any such process of unifica- 
tion as France or England ; the shadow of empire which hung upon 
her was enough to hinder that. As yet the names of the two powers 
which were destined to be the rivals in controlling her later develop- 
ment are scarcely discernible geographically. Yet the Mark of 
Austria (not yet a duchy) has its place now upon the map, and the 
house of Hapsburg, though not yet associated with Austria, is already 
in existence. Long time indeed was yet to pass before the house of 
Hapsburg came to be the great provider of emperors, and by imperial 
grants, or fortunate matrimonial alliances, came to make Austria the 
leading power in Germany. Long time, too, was to pass before the 
rival house of Hohenzollern became associated with Brandenburg, 
still longer before Hohenzollern.and Brandenburg were associated 
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with Prussia. But the Hohenzollerns, too, in Otto’s time are in 
existence, and Brandenburg and Prussia are names known to the 
map, though the latter only as yet applies to far distant Slavonic 
lands on the Baltic—outside the Empire and still heathen. 

It has been reserved for our own century to see the final extinction 
of the Holy Roman Empire, in whose history Austria had so long 
played the leading part ; and our own century, too, has seen the 
construction of a new German Empire under the leadership of 
Prussia, from which Austria has altogether withdrawn, to form, along 
with the allied kingdom of Hungary, a strange empire of her own 
over many and much-mixed races—Magyars, Teutons, and Slavs. 

It is from Otto’s time that that great kingdom of Hungary dates 
the true beginning of its history. The terrible Magyar, tamed by 
him, speedily became’ settled, civilised, and Christianised, and was 
thus prepared to afford, as it has, the solitary instance of a non-Aryan 
immigrant race maintaining its non-Aryan characteristics, and yet 
assuming a lasting place, and playing an honourable part, amongst 
the modern peoples of Europe. 

In Otto’s time there was still a remnant, and an important one, 
left in the kingdom of Burgundy or Arles, of the great middle 
kingdom of Lotharingia between Eastern and Western Franks 
which had been formed at the partition of Verdun ; but it was 
destined for the most part to be absorbed in France, and is only 
represented on the modern map by Switzerland ; though Belgium and 
the Netherlands may also be regarded as fragments of the original 
Lotharingia whose name still lives in Lorraine. The unification of 
Italy was still more impeded than that of Germany by the idea of 
empire, for both East and West looked to her as the fount of 
imperial authority, and either Empire still called itself Roman, though 
one was now as distinctively German as the other was Greek. Italy 
was torn asunder ; all the south was nominally part of the Eastern 
Empire, though, as we have seen, Sicily and Sardinia had been rent 
away by the Saracens, and the allegiance of the duchy of Beneventum 
was of so doubtful a sort ; while all the north, except Venice and 
Ravenna and a thin line of coast, was part of the Western Empire. 
Yet now, in the north at all events, the idea of a separate Italian 
kingdom, partially realised as it had been in Lombard times, was 
revived ; and when German emperors descended from the Alps to 
claim the allegiance of Italy and to receive the crown of empire at 
Rome, they had to submit to be crowned again at Milan with the 
iron crown of Lombardy, as being not only lords of the empire but 
kings also of a distinct kingdom of Italy. And though Italy was to 
wait so many centuries, even to our own times, for the realisation of 
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the idea, yet it was never wholly lost, and the hope of independence 
was never wholly extinguished from that day to this. It underlay 
all the many and various rules to which Italy has been subjected— 
the rule of the Norman in Sicily, and in the southern mainland (who 
saved those lands from the Saracen and severed them from the Greek), 
of the Angevin and the Aragonese and the Bourbon; it has survived 
the papal rule in the centre; and in the north it has survived the im- 
perial rule, and the times of the Free Cities, and the despots, and the 
rival claims of France and Spain ; and has at last been realised so 
strangely under the house of Savoy, a house just about to begin its 
career in Otto’s days, but then and for long after rather as a Bur- 
gundian than Italian power. 

Turning to the Eastern Empire itself, it might seem at first sight 
as if the condition of things shown by the mapat the end of the tenth 
century had nothing at allin common with that shown by the map 
of to-day. For the Eastern Empire was still, in those days, of vast 
extent—greater indeed apparently than it had been for many genera- 
tions, for by this time the Bulgarian Empire, so long a standing 
menace to Constantinople, had been not only Slavonicised as we 
have already seen, but Christianised and also humbled in the field by 
more than one vigorous emperor of the East ; indeed it was already or 
very shortly afterwards incorporated again in the Empire ; as also for 
the moment was the neighbouring Slavonic kingdom of Servia. The 
Empire of the East, too, had outlived the terror of the Saracen, and its 
boundaries in the east had extended with the decline of the Saracenic 
power. Nevertheless, the forces were at work which brought about 
its final fall; the tramp of the terrible Turk might already be heard 
on its far eastern confines, and the era of the Crusades was at hand. 
Innumerable changes took place, on the face of the map, in the 
Balkan peninsula during the long decline of the Empire ; indepen- 
dent kingdoms and duchies rose and fell, some evidently paltry, some 
apparently very great, but all temporary. There was another great 
Servian empire, and another Bulgarian kingdom ; there were manifold 
little Greek States whether ruled by Greeks or by Crusaders from the 
West ; there was the Latin conquest of Constantinople itself ; 
nevertheless, underlying all these changes and underlying the great 
devastating flood of Turkish conquest, which swept them all away, 
the mixed Slavonic and Greek racial element remained at bottom the 
strongest and most persistent one throughout the peninsula, and it 
has been left for our own time to see Slavonic and Greek kingdoms 
and principalities emerging again as the Turkish flood recedes. 

Looking finally to North-eastern Europe, peopled for the most 
part by the other great branch of the Slav race, we find at the end 
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of the tenth century something of definite outline beginning to appear 
in that turmoil of wandering and contending tribes. Many of the 
westernmost tribes had been or were to be incorporated in the Holy 
Roman Empire, or had become its tributaries, such as the Czechs of 
Bohemia, whose kingdom was to play such an important part in 
imperial history. And now, amongst the tribes of the vast eastern 
plain the two destined to be the protagonists of that part of the 
European stage had each of them already begun its national life. 
Already in the ninth century a tribe of Lechs had changed their 
name for Poles, meaning in their own tongue the people of the plains 
—the great plains of the Vistula ; and now at the end of the tenth 
century there is a Polish kingdom under a powerful king. Here its 
history begins—so full (as Dean Church says) of turbulence and 
incorrigible anarchy within, of aggression and tyrannous insolence 
without—and perhaps of all histories the most pathetic at its close. 

And already in the ninth century some Slavonic and Finnish tribes, 
welded together under a band of Scandinavian leaders or conquerors, 
kinsmen of the Norman conquerors in the west and south, began to 
be known dimly to Greek and Latin writers as “the Russ.” By the 
end of the tenth century they had become a dreaded power ; in their 
ships they found their way down the rivers of the north, through 
Mongol hordes of Patzinaks and Chazars, into the Euxine, and 
became a new, though passing, terror to the Empire by sea, as those 
hordes were an old and abiding one by land. Already that strange 
prophecy had arisen that in the last days the Russians should become 
masters of Constantinople. But the time of Russia’s abiding great- 
ness was not yet ; she had yet to be humiliated by the Pole on the 
west, and to feel the Tartar yoke from the east imposed upon her 
for centuries ; it was not until the end of the fifteenth century that 
that yoke was finally broken and Russia freed to enter upon that 
forward path which, as we know so well, she treads to-day. 

Such was the map of Europe, looking at it broadly, at the end 
of the first Christian millennium. There was a widespread feeling at 
the time that some great crisis was taking place ; many deemed that 
the end of all things was at hand and forsook their employments, 
renounced their properties, and thronged the monasteries. But it 
was not the agony of death upon which Europe had entered—rather 
was it the throes of birth, the birth of the modern nationalities. And 
we, as we look at the map of that time, feel that it is no longer the 
map of the old world, but, in spite of all the changes which have 
since passed upon it, that it is already the map of modern Europe. 
WRAY W. HUNT. 
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MORE DIABOLICAL FOLK-LORE 
RELATING TO DEFINITE 
LOCALITIES.’ 


IABOLICAL interpretations of natural objects and phenomena 

are not uncommon in local folk-lore, and it is not difficult to 

understand how the nauseous sulphur springs of Harrogate were 

regarded as issuing straight out of hell itself. The chalybeate waters 

of Tunbridge Wells are said to owe their ruddy tint and queer taste 

to the fact that St. Dunstan flung his pincers into them after that 
memorable encounter ? recorded in the old rhyme :— 


Saint Dunstan, as the story goes, 

Once pull’d the devil by the nose 

With red-hot tongs, which made him roar, 
That he was heard three miles or more !* 


or that the glowing proboscis—and a long snout is one of the 
most marked features of the fiend in medieval art—was itself 
plunged into the healing well,‘ when its owner had taken a flying 


1 See The Gentleman's Magazine, November 1896. 

2 In one popular version of Dunstan’s adventure with the devil, the latter is 
represented as seeing the saint at work in an open shed shoeing a horse, and 
requesting to be shod himself. So the devil was made fast by a strong halter to 
a staple fixed in the wall, and the operation was begun. But Dunstan, knowing 
with whom he had to deal, drove the first nail into a very tender part of his hoof 
(so that he has been lame ever since), nor would the Saint release him until he 
had promised, with red-hot pincers at his nose, never to come near the village 
again, or meddle with smiths, or cross any threshold where a horse-shoe might be 
nailed up. 

’ Southey’s lines on St. Romuald are concerned with traditional conflicts of a 
similar sort ; and has not Luther’s attempt to hit the devil with his inkstand left 
a stain upon the wall at the Castle of the Wartburg ? 

4 Meg Dodds says of ‘*St. Ronan’s Well” (in Scott’s novel which bears that 
title) :—** Folk had a jest that St. Ronan dookit the devil in the waal which 
gar’d it taste aye since of brimstone.” The saline spring at Innerleithen, near 
Peebles, is said to have been the original in this case. 
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leap! out of the Saint’s Cell at Mayfield, some nine or ten miles 
away.” 

The triple form of the Eildon Hills in Roxburghshire, as may be 
read in one of the notes appended to Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” was popularly believed to be due to infernal agency. 
“Michael Scott was, once upon a time, much embarrassed by a 
spirit, for whom he was under the necessity of finding constant 
employment. He commanded him to baild a cau/d, or damhead, 
across the Tweed at Kelso ; it was accomplished in one night, and 
still does honour to the infernal architect. Michael next ordered 
that Eildon Hill, which was then a uniform cone, should be divided 
into three. Another night was sufficient to part its summit into the 
three picturesque peaks which it now bears. At length the enchanter 
conquered this indefatigable demon, by employing him in the hope- 
less and endless task of making ropes out of sea sand.”* The worm 


1So in the German legend of the devil’s death, after he has been blinded by 
the man whom he asks to furnish him with a pair of new eyes, the cheated fiend 
in his agony leaps out of the house, carrying away with him the bench to which 
he had been bound. (Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, ch. 33.) 

? According to some authorities, Glastonbury was the scene of this conflict, as 
of many others in which the Tempter disguised himself under various forms. 

3 There is a line of rocks in the river Saale, below Eszbach, known as the 
Devil’s dam, about which a story is told of woman’s wit and his own defeat. A 
mill is said to have formerly stood there, kept by a widow; but the dam was 
sadly out of repair, and little business could be done. Under these circumstances 
the devil presented himself before her one evening, and offered to build a new 
dam that very night, and to finish it before the third crow of the cock, if she 
would only sign her name in his book. The mill-wife gladly agreed to these 
terms, especially as she saw what a number of distinguished signatures the book 
already contained. But no sooner had the bargain been struck, than an awful 
tempest arose, the river began to overflow its banks, and nothing was heard but 
the howling of the wind, the rush of water, and the crash of rocks. Then the 
woman, in her terror, ran into the hen-house, and, clapping her hands, imitated 
the crowing of a cock so naturally that she roused chanticleer to enter into 
competition with her as lustily as he could. At the third crow the tumult of the 
elements was hushed, and the mill saved from destruction. When the morning 
really came, huge fragments of rocks were seen heaped up across the river, and 
only two or three stones were wanting to complete a dam which would have 
caused a most disastrous inundation. (R. Eisel, Sagenbuch des Voigtlandes.) 

* With this harmless diversion of the demon’s restless energies may be com- 
pared a superstitious custom which is practised in one part of Portugal. A league 
to the north of Guimaraes there is a bridge over the river Ave, called ‘‘ The Bridge 
of St. John.” When anyone in that neighbourhood is sick, and despairs of 
getting any relief from medicines, he or she is carried at midnight to the middle 
of the bridge ; and a priest accompanies the sick person, carrying a large bag of 
millet. After a form of exorcism has been uttered, the millet is thrown over the 
bridge, followed by three handfuls of salt ; and the devil is believed there and 
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casts, which are found in multitudes on every sandy shore at low 
water, are in Scotland accounted for as the abortive efforts at rope 
making on the part of this or some other fiend once in the service 
of Michael Scott.! 

The way in which the Irish imagination accounts for the curious 
notch in the Devil’s Bit Mountain, Tipperary, is indicated in its very 
name. But there are two versions of the legend. According to one, 
it is said that Nickie Ben, just to try how sharp his teeth were, bit a 
piece off the upper edge ; but, finding it rather too hard even for his 
digestion, he threw it up at Cashel, in the same county, where it has 
remained ever since. In confirmation of the story, it is gravely 
asserted that the Rock of Cashel would exactly fit into the gap left 
in the aforesaid mountain. In “ Notes and Queries,” June 14, 1851, 
the tale is told as follows:—‘“In the Barnane mountains, near 
Templemore, Ireland, there is a large dent or hollow, visible at the 
distance of twenty miles, and known by the name of the ‘ Devil’s 
Bit.’ . . . There is a foolish tradition that the devil was obliged, by 
one of the saints, to make a road for his reverence across an ex- 
tensive bog in the neighbourhood, and so, taking a piece of the 
mountain in his mouth, he strode over the bog and deposited a road 
behind him !” 

The Eildon Hills just mentioned are closely associated with 
Elfin tradition, a branch of supernatural folk-lore which passes in- 
sensibly into demonology. Here was the cavern through which 
Thomas the Rhymer was led by the Queen of Fairy Land into her 
own realms. He had made her acquaintance as he lay on Huntley 
Bank ; whither, after seven (or three) years’ sojourn underground, 
she brought him back, when he was in danger of being selected as 


then to leave the body that he has been tormenting, and to amuse himself hence- 
forth with trying to count the grains of millet, a task which he will never be able 
to finish till the end of the world. There is also a popular Portuguese rhyme 
which may be translated :— 


If the devil should come 
To keep watch on me, 
I'll bid him go count 
The sands of the sea. 


( Zradigdes populares Portuguezas, por Z. C. Pedroso.) 

1 So the Cornish Tregeagle, after having vainly toiled to empty Dozmare Pool 
on Bodmin Moor with a perforated limpet shell, was afterwards condemned to 
spin ropes of sand on the coast near Padstow, and lastly to sweep the sands from 
Porthcurnow Bay round the headland of Tol-Pedn-Penwith into Nanjisal Cove, 
near Land’s End, where he still labours at his impossible task ; and at night his 
wailing may be heard, or fearful roars if storms are brewing. 
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part of the tribute paid at certain times to the powers of hell.! 
After his return he lived some years longer in his tower of Ercildoune 
(or Earlston), and enjoyed great reputation as a true prophet ; till, 
one day, under the guidance, it was said, of a mysterious hart and 
hind, he disappeared once more from among the haunts of men, and 
“ during his retirement has been supposed from time to time to be 
levying forces to take the field in some crisis of his country’s fate. 
The story has often been told of a daring horse-jockey having sold 
a black horse to a man of venerable and antique appearance, who 
appointed the remarkable hillock upon Eildon Hills, called the 
Lucken-hare, as the place where, at twelve o’clock at night, he should 
receive the price. He came, his money was paid in ancient coin, 
and he was invited by his customer to view his residence. The 
trader in horses followed his guide in the deepest astonishment 
through several long ranges of stalls, in each of which a horse stood 
motionless, while an armed warrior lay equally still at the charger’s 
feet. ‘All these men,’ said the wizard in a whisper, ‘ will awaken at 
the battle of Sheriffmoor.’ At the extremity of this extraordinary 
depét hung a sword and a horn, which the prophet pointed out 
to the horse-dealer as containing the means of dissolving the spell. 
The man, in confusion, took the horn, and attempted to wind it. 
The horses instantly started in their stalls, stamped, and shook their 
bridles, the men arose and clashed their armour, and the mortal, 
terrified at the tumult he had excited, dropped the horn from his 
hand. A voice like that of a giant, louder even than the tumult 
around, pronounced these words :— 


Woe to the coward that ever he was born, 
That did not draw the sword before he blew the horn ! 


A whirlwind expelled the horse-dealer from the cavern, the entrance 
to which he could never again find.”? (Scott’s “ Demonology and 
Witchcraft,” Letter IV.) ‘It is a circumstance worth notice,” adds 
our author, “that although this edition of the tale is limited to the 
year 1715 by the very mention of the Sheriffmoor, yet a similar story 
appears to have been current during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
which is given by Reginald Scot.”* The story agrees with the pre- 
ceding one in the sale of a horse to the prophet “ of Learmonts,” as 


1 See ‘* Thomas the Rhymer,” Part I., in Scott’s Alinstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. The oldest version of the legend is given in an appendix. 

2 This legend is told by Mr. Moncure D. Conway in Fraser’s Magazine for 
March, 1869, in such a way as to imply that the old gentleman was the devil 


himself. 
3.4 Discourse concerning Devils and Spirits. Book ii., ch. 3. 
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Thomas the Rhymer was often called in popular tradition ; the 
passage underground to the purchaser’s abode, the men in armour 
lying as if asleep, and the reality of the money paid, which turns out, 
in this version, to be double the amount which he thought had been 
paid him. There is no mention made of any enchanted sword or 
horn ; but these features of the story occur in a somewhat similar 
legend connected with an imaginary cavern in the rock beneath 
Richmond Castle in Yorkshire. Here the mythical King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table are supposed to be sleeping, until 
the hour of their country’s sorest need shall waken them for her 
deliverance. Tradition tells of one who strayed into the vast and 
vaulted chamber by accident, and there beheld the slumbering 
warriors of ancient Britain. Spying a sword of unwonted size, he 
half drew it from the richly ornamented scabbard, but quickly re- 
placed it in alarm when he saw a stir among the sleepers. He fled, 
and, as he did so, a mysterious voice was heard, saying :— 


Potter, Potter Thomson ! 

If thou had either drawn 

The sword, or blown that horn, 
Thou’d been the luckiest man 
That was ever born ! 


The wonderful piper who charmed the children of Hameln in 
Hanover with his music, so that they followed him into the heart 
of a neighbouring mountain which closed behind them,? was regarded 
by many who told the tale as an incarnation of the Evil One. So 
old Burton, in “ The Anatomy of Melancholy” (Part i., section 2) : 
“ At Hammel, in Saxony, An. 1484, 20 Junii, the devil, in like- 
ness of a pied piper, carried away 130 children that were never after 
seen.” 

Mountain demons are widely distributed throughout the world, 
as far even as China and Japan. Miners used once to dread meeting 
them in the bowels of the earth, for in such a case it was believed 
that the face of the beholder was liable to be twisted round so as 
to look behind him all the rest of his life. Robert Burton, however, 
in discussing subterranean devils, says that “the metal-men in many 
places account it good luck, a sign of treasure and rich ore when 


1 The same belief has attached itself to many another hero, such as Karl the 
Great, Barbarossa, and the Hungarian King Mathias Corvinus. The last is said 
to have appeared to a Carinthian peasant, to have shown him his slumbering 
warriors, each with sword by his side and hand upon his horse’s bridle, ready to 
mount and take the field when a mighty wind shall sweep through the land. 

? Browning has made the story familiar to all English readers. 
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they see them ” (“‘Anat. of Melanc.,” Part i., section 2). Reginald 
Scot, too, writes in his “ Discourse concerning Devils and Spirits” 
(Book i., ch. 21): ‘‘ Daemones montani are such as work in the 
minerals, and further the work of the labourers wonderfully, who are 
nothing afraid of them.” These imps are, of course, the lineal 
descendants of the dwarfs of Teutonic Mythology ; but Northern 
Europe has no monopoly in such supernatural dwellers under- 
ground, though their characteristics vary with their localities. 
Gervase of Tilbury, an old chronicler of the twelfth century, tells of 
a dark, unfathomable lake on the almost inaccessible summit of 
Mount Canigou, in the eastern Pyrenees, where the demons have a 
dwelling that is like a palace for size, but to most people both the 
palace and thedemons themselves areinvisible. Ifanyone dropsastone 
or other solid substance into the lake, a tempest immediately breaks 
out, as though the demons were enraged at the insult. He goes on 
to say, that a certain man, who lived near the mountains, was one 
day so much disturbed by the incessant squalling of his infant 
daughter, that in his irritation he expressed a wish that the devil 
would take her. The child was instantly carried off by a pack of 
demons, always on the watch for such opportunities.! Seven years 
afterwards a peasant met upon the mountain a man running at full 
speed and crying out in a doleful voice, “Alas ! wretched man that I 
am, how shall I rid myself of this burden, which crushes me under 
its enormous weight?” Being asked what was the matter, he 
answered that for the last seven years he had been ridden every day 
across the mountains by demons,? to whose tender mercies he had 
been thoughtlessly consigned. And as a token of the truth of such 
things, he instanced the case of a young girl, whose family and home 
he mentioned by name, who had been subjected to a similar impre- 
cation, and was now living there in the service of the same demons. 
He added that her masters had had enough of her, and would 
willingly restore her to her father, if he would only come and ask for 
her. The astonished peasant immediately sought the father of the 
damsel, who was still bemoaning his fate in having lost her. He 
was told how he might recover his child, and, nothing loth, he 
climbed up to the lake on the top of the mountain, and adjured the 
demons by the divine name to give him back his daughter. After 


1 Cf, the Irish story of the devil and the hearth-money collector (Gentleman's 
Magazine, November 1896, p. 485). 

* Of the morbid oppression felt in sleep it is said indifferently in some parts ot 
Germany either ‘the devil” or ‘‘the nightmare has ridden ox shaken thee.” 
(Grimm’s Zeut, A/yth., translated by Stallybrass, p. 464.) 
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a while the girl appeared, driven as it were before a sudden blast of 
wind that arose, tall in stature, but so thin that she seemed nothing 
but skin and bones, with rolling eyes and a frightful expression of 
countenance. She spoke no language that could be understood, and 
there was scarce anything human about her. The disappointed 
father was in doubt whether it were worth his while to keep her, and 
consulted his Bishop, who presented her before his flock as a 
warning against idle words ; but his advice to the father is left untold.! 
The Irish Mount Cruachan, 


That great hill, ‘‘ of eagles” named, 
Hugh Cruachan, that o’er the western deep 
Hung through sea-mist, with shadowing crag on crag, 


is said to have been the haunt of demons till St. Patrick banished 
them for ever :— 


Routed with psalm, and malison, and ban, 
As from a sling flung forth.? 


Personal appeals to the devil are held by popular belief to be at 
least as efficacious as imprecations uttered by another. The latter 
has already received illustration : two German tales will confirm the 
force of the former. In one of these a girl, who was dancing at 
some village festival, boasted that no partner could tire her at the 
sport, not even the devil himself, and she only wished he would come 
and try her. Hardly had she uttered the words, when a coach drove 
up, out of which stepped a fine gentleman, who begged permission 
to take part in the dancing. This was no sooner granted than he 
accosted the damsel already mentioned, and asked her to be his 
partner for the rest of the night. She gladly consented, and danced 
with him so incessantly and with such activity, that all the rest of 
the party gazed on the pair with surprise, which was changed into 
alarm when it was perceived that the gentleman had hoofs, and 
was indeed the devil himself. So the musicians were told to play 
the air, ‘‘ Begone ye fiends of hell,” which no demon can abide. All 
present joined in the words, and so powerful was the strain in its 
effect that the infernal visitor, seizing the girl in his arms, leapt with 
her through the window, and neither of them was ever seen again. 
The other story is that of a young maiden of Raasdorf, whose com- 


1 Gervasit Tilburiensis, Otia Imperialia, iii. 66. Sir Walter Scott, who 
repeats this story in his introduction to ‘‘ Tamlane,” in the Minstredsy of the 
Scottish Border, adds that ‘‘ the superstitious idea concerning the lake on the top 
of the mountain is common to almost every high hill in Scotland,” 

2 The Legends of Saint Patrick. By Aubrey de Vere. 
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panions at a gathering of girls one night were talking about their respec- 
tive lovers, whereupon she expressed her sorrow that she had none, and 
declared herself so anxious to have one that she would willingly take 
the devil if she could get nobody else. At eleven o'clock a tall 
gentleman entered the room, and, taking a seat beside the im- 
patient damsel, lost no time in making love to her. His dress was 
green, and the sight of a hoof struck all the girls with consternation. 
When the party broke up at midnight the stranger went with them 
to the top of the “Kappel” hill. Here a sudden cry arose from 
every mouth, as the girl who had wished for the devil was carried up 
with him into the air, higher and higher, till they disappeared alto- 
gether. Nothing but her cap was left behind. 

Mrs. Bray, in “The Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy” 
(vol. ii., p. 116), tells of a fiddler who had made an agreement to 
meet the devil again, after spending a jovial night with him, dis- 
guised as a fine gentleman, and remarkable only for the blackness of 
his coat and the whiteness of his ruffles, the cloven foot having quite 
escaped notice till the moment of his departure. The poor man 
consulted one of the monks of Tavistock as to what he ought to do, 
and the Churchman told him that he must stick to his bargain, but 
that a little coin might always secure the presence of a brother, who 
would drive off Satan when he came to carry him off. The fiddler 
gladly took the hint, and after several unsuccessful attempts made in 
a narrow lane to come to closer quarters, the fiend, after a sar- 
castic allusion to the protection of “the blackbird behind the hedge,” 
addressed the fiddler thus: “ Know, fiddler mine, that hadst thou 
never called for me, I had never appeared ; but look to thyself, and 
blame not me. Has it not ever been with thee, when thou wast 
angry, in mirth, or in liquor: ‘I wish the devil did this,’ or ‘I wish 
the devil had me,’ or ‘I wish the devil were here’? Devil here, and 
devil there ; and yet now is he unwelcome company. Go home, 
tune thy fiddle, play my lord abbot a psalm ; leave off profane 
swearing, and obey the monks, not failing to give them their dues, and 
fear no more dog nor devil for the nonce.” 

In one tradition, which hails from Lancashire, the wish which is 
gratified is to be rid of the devil himself! “There stood till recently 
in the town of Clitheroe a public-house bearing the strange name 
of Dule” (#.e. Devil) “upon Dun, on the sign-board of which the 
devil was depicted riding off at full speed upon a dun-horse, while 
a tailor, scissors in hand, looked on with delight. It appears that 
in former days, when the Evil One used to visit the earth in bodily 
form, and enter into contracts with mortals, giving them material 
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prosperity now in exchange for the soul at a future time, a tailor 
of Clitheroe entered into some such agreement with him. At the 
expiration of the term, however, the tailor having failed to receive 
any benefit at all from the agreement, asked from his Satanic 
majesty the boon of “one wish more.” It was granted. A dun-horse 
was grazing hard by, and the ready-witted tailor, pointing to the 
animal, wished that the devil might ride straight to his own quarters 
upon it, and never come back to earth to plague mortal. Instantly 
the horse was bestridden by the Evil One, who speedily rode out of 
sight, never to return in a bodily shape.” (Henderson’s “ Notes on 
the Folk-lore of the Northern Counties.”)! 

The devil’s partiality for black horses, which appears in so many 
legends,? is illustrated by another story of Michael Scott’s dealings 
with the lower world of spirits, which is also to be found in a note 
appended to “The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” It runs as follows : 
‘“* He was chosen, it is said, to go upon an embassy, to obtain from 
the king of France satisfaction for certain piracies committed by his 
subjects upon those of Scotland. Instead of preparing a new 
equipage and splendid retinue, the ambassador retreated to his 
study, opened his book, and evoked a fiend in the shape of a huge 
black horse, mounted upon his back, and forced him to fly through 
the air towards France.* As they crossed the sea, the devil in- 
sidiously asked his rider, What it was that the old women of Scot- 
land muttered at bedtime? A less experienced wizard might have 
answered that it was the Paternoster, which would have licensed 
the devil to precipitate him from his back.‘ But Michael sternly 

1 This legend first appeared in print in Roby’s Zraditions of Lancashire, 
with some mistakes, which were corrected by Wm. Dobson in his Rambles by the 
Ribble, first series. 

2 “Our folk-tales,” writes Jacob Grimm in his Zeutontic Mythology (trans- 
lated by Stallybrass), ‘‘make the devil either ride a black steed, or drive in a 
magnificent car like Wuotan [A.S. Woden] and like Donar ” [A.S. Thor]. 

3 So ‘* King Charles [in the Sfagva, canto xxi.] rides a devil, converted into a 
horse, from the East to France in one night.” (Grimm, Zest. A/yth., translated 
by Stallybrass, p. 1,028.) 

‘ A certain St. Antidius, Bishop of Besangon, in the fifth century, who is the 
subject of one of Southey’s ballads, was, it is said, once crossing the sea to Rome, 
mounted on the devil’s back, when the artful tempter tried to make the Bishop 
utter the name above every name, which, as it breaks all spells, would have 
enabled him to throw the saint off into the sea; but the latter, knowing what he 
wanted, only replied, ‘‘Gee-up devil!” Gervase of Tilbury (Osa Jmperialia, 
iii. 93) tells of women who asserted that, while their husbands were asleep, they 
themselves crossed land and sea in the company of evil spirits, and that if anyone 
during such a flight pronounced the same sacred name, he or she immediately fell 
down. The writer adds that he had himself seen a woman of Arles who had 
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replied, “ What is that to thee ?—Mount, Diabolus, and fly!” When 
he arrived at Paris, he tied his horse to the gate of the palace, 
entered, and boldly delivered his message. An ambassador, with so 
little of the pomp and circumstance of diplomacy, was not received 
with much respect, and the king was about to return a contemptuous 
refusal to his demand, when Michael besought him to suspend his 
resolution till he had seen his horse stamp three times. The first 
stamp shook every steeple in Paris, and caused all the bells to ring ; 
the second threw down three of the towers of the palace ; and the 
infernal steed had lifted his hoof to give the third stamp when the 
king rather chose to dismiss Michael, with the most ample conces- 
sions, than to stand to the probable consequences. It will be 
remembered, too, that in the legend of the Old Woman of Berkeley, 
which Southey has turned into verse :— 





She follow’d her Master to the church door, 
There stood a black horse there ; 

His breath was red like furnace smoke, 
His eyes like a meteor’s glare.! 


The devil he flung her on the horse, 
And he leapt up before, 

And away like the lightning’s speed they went, 
And she was seen no more. 





The demon warrior who wounded the bold baron Osbert, after a 
nocturnal conflict on the haunted plain of Wandlebury, at the con- 
fines of the diocese of Ely, was, as Gervase of Tilbury relates,? 


fallen into the Rhone under such circumstances, and was wetted up to her waist, 
but she escaped with nothing worse than a fright. 

There is a German légend which illustrates the power of the Paternoster 
over the devil. A woman of Ronneburg, it is said, was once sorely tempted to 
purchase a certain chest by signing a receipt for the same with her blood; but, 
when almost persuaded, she repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and at the words ‘* Lead 
us not into temptation” the seducer fled with a howl of disappointed rage. 
Here, however, it is the power of intelligent prayer, rather than the utterance of 
a charm, that prevails ; as in Montgomery’s lines :— 








Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees, 


A) | where the palpable materialism of an earlier age has but evaporated into poetical 

a metaphor. 

| i ? Matthew of Westminster says that it was covered with iron hooks and nails : 

i H *¢ Pre foribus niger equus superbe hinniens videbatur, uncis ferreis et clavis 
HH undige confixus.” 

2 «In Anglia ad terminos episcopatus Eliensis est castrum Cantabrica nomine, 

| infra cujus limites e vicino lucus est, quem Wandlebiriam dicunt. . . . In hanc 
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mounted on a black charger, with trappings to match, of which 
Osbert gained possession, after unhorsing his infernal adversary. 
But at cock-crow the animal suddenly reared, snorting wildly, and 
spurning the ground with its hoofs ; and, breaking the reins which 
held it fast, set itself free and vanished into space.' Of such a sort 
was the diabolical black horse which vanished with Dando and his 
dogs in the middle of a river. Dando, it seems,? was a wild and 
worldly priest of former days, attached to the priory church of St. 
Germans, in East Cornwall. His hunting parties were not his worst 
irregularities, but one of these it was that led to his ultimate perdi- 
tion in this wise. One Sunday morning he had been riding hard, as 
he had so often done before, to the music of hounds and horn, and, 
becoming tired and thirsty, he called aloud for a draught which was 
no longer forthcoming, for he had already drained dry his own and 
his comrades’ flasks. But he only grew more urgent in his demands, 
when he was told how impossible it was to procure any more liquor. 
“Go to hell for it” was his last suggestion when asked where a 
supply could be got. The words were no sooner out of his mouth, 
than “a dashing hunter ” suddenly presented himself, and offered the 
priest a flask which contained, as he said, “some choice liquor dis- 
tilled in the establishment you speak of.” Dando found the beverage 
so good that he exclaimed, after drinking as much as he could hold : 
“That was a drink indeed. Do the gods drink such nectar?” 
“Devils do,” was the ready reply. “Then I wish I were one,” 
muttered Dando, now intoxicated with the infernal mixture. A 
dispute soon afterwards arising between the priest and the stranger 
as to the possession of some of the spoils of the chase, the former 
dismounted, or rather rolled off his horse, rushed up to the other in 
a furious rage, and after assaulting him in a manner that brought 
about his own discomfiture, he declared himself willing even to “ go 
to hell” after the quarry which he claimed. “So thou shalt,’ 


campi planitiem, &c.” Wallbury Camp in Essex, near Bishop Stortford, seems 
to have been the place intended, not Wodnesbury, in Wiltshire, as Sir Walter 
Scott conjectures (introduction to the tale of Tamlane, A“/instrelsy of the 
Scottish Border). 

1 <¢Jam galli cantus advenerat, et equus saltibus zestuans, naribus ebulliens, 
pedibus terram pulsans, loris, quibus tenebatur, disruptis, in nativam recipit se 
libertatem, &c.” (Ota IJmperialia of Gervase of Tilbury, in vol. i. p. 979 
of ‘Scriptores rerum Brunsvicensium,” compiled by Leibnitz). There are 
similar traditions of demoniacal or ghostly knights connected with the forest of 
Glenmore in the Scottish Highlands, Norham Castle, and elsewhere. 

2 See Robert Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West of England, First 
Series, p. 247 ff. 
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said the stranger, and flinging him up before him on his fiery 
charger, “ black as night,” he was off like an arrow from the bow. 
The hounds followed, and leaping into the Lynher, all disappeared 
in a blaze which made the river boil. The story is embodied in a 
carved chair which still stands in St. Germans’ church. Early on 
Sunday mornings, too, Dando’s ghostly pack may at times be heard 
and seen scouring the country as if in hot pursuit. 

In Germany the Junker Rechberger is believed to come out of 
his grave at midnight, and to hunt through the Black Forest, 
mounted on the mysterious sable steed which was the cause of his 
death. 

In the evidence attesting cases of sorcery, black horses figure 
almost as prominently as dogs or cats of the same suspicious hue. 
Thus in 1612 it was thought a clear proof of witchcraft that two 
suspected women had been seen by two witnesses riding together on 
a black nag near Northampton. And as late as 1704 a certain 
Beatrix Laing was denied food and firing as a witch, and died of 
cold and starvation, because she was said to have come from 
market to her home at Pittenweem on the back of a coal-black horse, 
which afterwards vanished with much noise. 

Belief in the devil’s powers of self-transformation has found 
expression in many another story than those already related. A 
tolerably long list might be made out of animals which have at 
different times served his turn in this way.' Indeed, according to 
popular report, there was no creature whose form he might not 
assume, except that of the lamb or of the dove, as both hallowed by 
Christian associations. In Goethe’s version of the Faust legend it 
is successively as a black poodle,? a nondescript monster, and a 


1 The various animal shapes in which the devil was believed to appear to 
witches and others comprise, in addition to those mentioned in the text, the wolf, 
bull, boar, ram, cat, hare, mouse, and hedgehog ; the raven, crow, turkey, 
gander, and drake; the snake and toad; the caterpillar or worm, fly, butterfly, &c. 
In some of these three are traces of the old Norse mythology, as in the wolf 
(Fenris), and the raven (the sacred bird of Odin); or of the Bible, as in the 
serpent and the fly (Beelzebub). Others are appropriate as types of physical or 
moral deformity, as the hog, the fox, and the toad. Milton’s use of this last 
form will be remembered, when Satan suggests unholy dreams to Eve (Paradise 
Lost, Book iv. 1. 799 ff.) 

2 In the most ancient of the rude frescoes on the walls of the Auerbach 
Tavern at Leipzig, which represents Faust about to fly off astride a beer-barrel, 
a black dog appears beside him instead of Mephistopheles in his human aspect. 
John Stewart, one of the principal witnesses against Margaret Barclay of 
Irvine, who was accused together with her of sorcery and witchcraft (1618), 
deposed to having seen the devil in her house ‘in the shape of a handsome black 
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travelling scholar that Mephistopheles presents himself before him in 
their first interview.! In the earliest printed form of the story (1587) 
Faust is represented as riding through the air to visit distant countries 
mounted upon Mephistopheles in the shape of a winged horse. In 
the Life of Christopher Wagner (1593), which is little more than a 
repetition of the adventures of his more famous master, the disciple 
is waited upon by a familiar spirit in the likeness of an ape.? In 
Johann Gast’s “Convivialium Sermonum Liber” (1544) the writer 
tells his readers that he had supped with Faust at Basel (Basle), 
where he was attended by a dog anda horse which were undoubtedly 
demons. 

At the Witches’ Sabbaths the infernal Master of the Revels was 
believed to wear the guise of a great he-goat,? with a black man’s‘ 
face and a pair of black candles burning between his horns. If her 
demon-lover * came to fetch a witch to the place of meeting, he too 
often assumed the shape of a goat, and carried her thither on his 


lap-dog, such as ladies used to keep,” which followed Margaret and two other 
women to the sea shore, where certain magical rites were performed, ‘‘after which 
the sea raged, roared and became red like the juice of madder in a dyer’s caldron.” 
A little girl who lived as servant with Margaret Barclay also swore that she had 
seen the black dog, ‘‘to whose appearance she also added the additional terrors 
of that of a black man. The dog also, according to her account, emitted flashes 
from its jaws and nostrils, to illuminate the witches during the performance of the 
spell.” (Scott’s Letters on Demonology, &c. Letter IX.) 

1 It was at Wittenberg, or its immediate neighbourhood, that, according to 
tradition, Faust first met and made his famous compact with Mephistopheles. 

? Cf. Robert Browning’s Ponte del? Angelo, Venice. 

* The he-goat was the sacred beast of Donar [A.S. Thor], ‘‘ whom the modern 
notions of the devil so often have in the background.” (Grimm’s Zeu?. Afyth., 
translated by Stallybrass), It used to be believed by many, both in England and 
Scotland, that a he-goat is never to be seen for twenty-four hours on the stretch, as 
once in that space of time he has to go to the devil and get his beard combed! 
(Brand’s Popular Antigq., vol. ii., p. 517.) 

* Doctor John Fian, who, with other persons of rank and position, was 
accused in 1590 of having attempted by sorcery the death of James VI. 
of Scotland, ‘‘gave an account of a great witch meeting at North Berwick, 
when the unhallowed crew entered” the church, ‘‘and their master the devil 
appeared to his servants in the shape of a black man occupying the pulpit.” 

Scott’s Demonology, &c. Ch. ix.) 

5 Belief in the possibility of amatory relations between supernatural and human 
beings seems to have been founded mainly upon dreams and certain passages of 
Scripture (Genesis vi. 2; Tobit vi. 14; 1 Cor. xi. 10; and Jude 6). Current 
fairy tales, like those of Tamlane and Thomas the Rhymer, confirmed the belief ; 
nor was there any clear distinction made between elves, goblins, and demons, 
Men, however, were thought chiefly liable to he loved by fairies, and women by 
fiends. In legal proceedings against witches (as at Ravensburg, where forty-eight 
were burned at one time) there is much loathsome evidence, professing to come 
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back. So inthe Walpurgis night scene of Goethe’s “ Faust,” as 
they gather to the Brocken :— 


Witch and goat together flying 
Over stock and stone are hieing ; 


and the young witch, who is taunted with want of polish in not 
wearing powdered hair, replies :— 


Your powder, like the petticoat, 
Is but for women old and grey, 
So naked sit I on my goat 
And youthful plumpness thus display. 


The devil is said to have surprised St. Dunstan at Glastonbury on 
one occasion in the form of a shaggy bear that laid its paws upon 
his shoulders as he knelt at prayer, and at other times to have 
assumed the aspect of a dog, a fox, or a beautiful damsel '—the last 
being one of his favourite disguises, whether in ancient or modern 
times ! 

In “an account of a strange and horrid spectrum, seen by Mr. 
Edmund Ansty, of South Petherton, in the county of Somerset,” ? it 
is related that “ coming to a place not far from Yeovil, noted by the 
name of Cut-hedge, his horse rushed very violently with him against 
one side of the bank, snorting and trembling very much.... At 
length Mr. Ansty heard the hedges crack with a dismal noise, and 
perceived coming towards him in the road a large circle of a duskish 
light, about the bigness of a very large wheel, and in it he perfectly 
saw the proportion of a huge bear, as it had been by daylight,” the 
traveller having been “ overtaken by a dark night, about a dozen 
miles from home.” The apparition “passed near by him, and as it 
came just over against the place where he was, the horrid monster 
looked very ghastly at him, showing a pair of very large flaming 
eyes.” In an equally queer story told by Pierre le Loyer in a dis- 
course On spectres, the devil actually takes the shape of “a very 
large wheel,” as well as of many other strange objects. A certain 
lay-brother, it would seem, belonging to a religious house in Paris, 
was wending his way one summer morning to a grange in the country, 
when he suddenly saw a tree where no tree was before, and, 
what was stranger still, the tree was covered with snow and icicles. 
In his astonishment he made the sign of the cross, whereupon the 
from eye-witnesses, of intercourse of this kind between the accused and their 
‘*familiars.” (See Reginald Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft.) 

' See Dr. Stubb’s Memorials of St. Dunstan, in the Rolls series. 
*' Richard Bovet’s Pandemonium, or the Devil's Cloyster, 1684. 
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tree instantly vanished, and only a strong smell of brimstone was left 
in its place. Still the devil mocked the lay-brother with a multitude 
of tricks, changing himself now into a cask, and now into a cart- 
wheel, knocking the poor fellow down, and rolling over his fat 
paunch, but doing him no serious harm. At last he managed to 
make his escape, but it was a long time before he recovered his 
breath, or ceased to dread the fresh pursuit of his diabolical tormentor. 
Such a story as this reminds one more of the sportive disposition of 
a Puck or Robin Goodfellow, than of the gloomy Satan of Milton or 
the ferocious Apollyon of Bunyan. 

Allusion has already been incidentally made to an Esthonian 
legend of the devil’s death.'_ We have popular rhymes of our own 
on the subject, with variations in different parts of the country, which 
profess to fix the place of his interment. The earliest of these seems 
to be one which is still sung by children in Fife ? :— 

Some say the de’il’s dead 
An’ buried in Kirkcaldy ; 
Some say he’ll rise again, 
An’ fear [#.¢., frighten] the Hielan’ laddie. 

Victor Hugo, in “ Quatre-vingt-treize” (ii. 1), introduces the 
Norman tradition on the subject: “You know perhaps that St. 
Michael is the guardian angel of these parts. He has a mount in 
the bay called after him, which is surrounded by the sea. He is 
said to have cast the devil down from it, and to have buried him 
under another mount, hard by, which they call Tombelaine.” * 

The devil and his satellites sometimes assume the functions 
of the griffins of former days as guardians of hidden treasures. 
According to a German tradition attached to a hill (the Stromsberge) 
near Mensdorf, the foul fiend keeps watch over a large treasure 
which is buried there, and baffles in various ways the avaricious 
curiosity of those who from time to time have dug for it. On the 
last attempt that was made, when a black goat was brought as a 
propitiatory offering, a frightful roar resounded, like nothing ever 


' “The devil is dead,” is a proverbial phrase, meaning that a difficulty or 
danger has been surmounted. 

* See a communication by Mr. Thos. Bayne in Notes and Queries, 8th s., 
vol. i., p. 283. 

* There is another local legend connected with the Norman Mont St. Michel, 
which tells ‘*how Michael and the devil disputed which could build the finer 
church. The devil builds one of stone, Michael constructs a handsomer one of 
ice ; when that melts they both agree to till the soil, the devil choosing the upper 
herbs, and Michael keeping what hides in the ground.” (Grimm’s Zeutonic 
Mythology, translated by Stallybrass, p. 1,029.) 
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heard on earth before; and the devil gave notice to all whom it 
might concern that until they could tell him what beast made that 
noise, all their labour would be wasted. In a Hessian folk-tale also 
the devil guards a hidden treasure, which he will suffer no one to 
touch, unless a black he-goat exactly a year and a day old be first offered 
to him. A legend belonging to the same class is told in the 
Introduction to the Sixth Canto of “Marmion.” It concerns the old 
castle of Franchimont, near Spa: “It is firmly believed by the 
neighbouring peasantry that the last Baron of Franchémont deposited 
in one of the vaults of the castle a ponderous chest, containing an 
immense treasure in gold and silver, which, by some magic spell, 
was intrusted to the care of the devil, who is constantly found sitting 
on the chest in the shape of a huntsman. Any one adventurous 
enough to touch the chest is instantly seized with the palsy. Upon 
one occasion a priest of noted piety was brought to the vault : he 
used all arts of exorcism to persuade his infernal majesty to vacate 
his seat, but in vain ; the huntsman remained immovable. At last, 
moved by the earnestness of the priest, he told him that he would 
agree to resign the chest if the exorciser would sign his name with 
blood. But the priest understood his meaning and refused, as by 
that act he would have delivered over his soul to the devil. Yet if 
anybody can discover the mystic words used by the person who 
deposited the treasure and pronounce them, the fiend must instantly 
decamp.” (Journal of Mr. J. Skene, quoted in the appendix to 
Scott’s “Marmion.”) The author of “The Anatomy of Melancholy” 
writes: ‘“ Another sort of them [#e. terrestrial devils] there are, 
which frequent forlorn houses,” and adds in a note—“ where 
treasure is hid (as some think), or some murder, or such like villainy 
committed” (Part i., sec. 2). The ruined castle of Hermitage, in 
Liddesdale, is held to be haunted by the spirit of the wicked warlock, 
Lord Soulis, who returns once in seven years to the underground 
chamber where during life he used to summon the devil to answer 
his questions at seasons of peril, by knocking thrice upon a pad- 
locked chest, and listening with averted eyes to whatever sounds 
were to be heard. On one occasion, as we read in Leyden’s 
ballad ' :— 


With clenched fist, he knocked on the chest, 
And again he heard a groan ; 

And he raised his eyes as the lid did rise, 
But answer heard he none. 





1 Lord Soulis,” in vol. iii. of Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
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The charm was broke, when the spirit spoke, 
And it murmur’d sullenlie— 

** Shut fast the door, and for evermore 
Commit to me the key. 


‘* Alas! that ever thou raised’st thine eyes, 
Thine eyes to look on me! 

Till seven years are o’er, return no more, 
For here thou must not be.” 


And still, when seven years are o’er, 
Is heard the jarring sound, 

When slowly opes;the charmed door 
Of the chamber under ground. 


And some within the chamber docr 
Have cast a curious eye ; 

But none dare tell, for the spirits in hell, 
The fearful sights they spy. 


The name of Lord Soulis’ familiar spirit, ‘ Redcap,”! as Sir 
Walter remarks in his preface to the ballad, “is a popular appella- 
tion of that class of spirits which haunt old castles. Every ruined 
tower in the south of Scotland is supposed to have an inhabitant 
of this species.” 

Mysterious voices, as we have already seen, no less than spectral 
forms, were often attributed to a demoniacal origin ; and this belief 
too is embodied in the poem of “ Marmion” (canto y., stanza 25). 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, the contemporary historian, whom the author 
quotes in a note, relates how the “awful summons” was heard at 
the Market Cross of Edinburgh, at the hour of midnight, just before 
James IV. left the city to meet his fate at Flodden—“ which was 
named and called the Summons of Plotcock” (é.e., Pluto, identified 
with the devil) ; “which desired all men to compear, both earl, and 
lord, and baron, and all honest gentlemen within the town (every 
man specified by his own name), to compear, within the space of 
forty days, before his master, where it should happen him to 
appoint.” “If it were a spirit,” he adds, “I cannot tell truly ;” 
but, if it were not something supernatural, he thinks it strange that 
the only man who escaped death on the battlefield, out of all who 
were summoned by name, was a certain Mr. Richard Lawson, who 
solemnly appealed from that sentence there and then in the name of 
the Almighty. 

The stores of diabolical folk-lore are so rich and varied, and 


? This red-cap goblin is said to derive its origin from the woodpecker. 
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ramify in so many directions, that volumes would fail to exhaust 
them. The aim of the present papers ! is less ambitious—it is only 
an attempt to open up a path in demonology which has not 
hitherto been much trodden, and is intended rather to stimulate 
further investigation than to present anything like a complete synopsis 
of the materials at our disposal, by means of which the compara- 
tive method of critical inquiry may evolve order out of the apparent 
chaos. 
R. BRUCE BOSWELL. 


' The first of the series appeared in Zhe Pall Mall Magazine, April 1895, 
under the title of ‘‘ Footprints of the Devil in our own Country.” 
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WOMAN INSURGENT: A PARISIAN 
SEANCE. 


HE vague unrest, dissatisfaction, and dim aspirations which 
have now found something like adequate expression in a 
definite programme, have occasionally moved the fair sex to partici- 
pate in fatuous outbreaks against convention. It was perhaps 
inevitable, in the state of Parisian society towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, that the women, as well as the men, should have 
fallen under the influence of that master of chicanery, the great 
Cagliostro, who never lost an opportunity of exploiting the follies 
and foibles of humanity. During his residence in Paris, which 
terminated with the famous transaction of the Diamond Necklace, 
he rose to the greatest height of popular favour, and even from the 
affair of the necklace he extricated himself not without applause. 

The time was opportune for the exercise of his peculiar talents. 
A host of sects, all more or less mystical in their beliefs and teachings, 
and all pronouncedly heretical in their tendencies, had sprung up, 
captivating the intellectual, and dazzling the unlearned. The occult 
was in fashion, and charlatanism of every kind battened on the 
gaping credulity of the upper classes, whose undisciplined intellects, 
loosed from the trammels of the old political, social, and religious 
ideas, found no sure guides in the violent ferment of thought which 
accompanied the general breaking up. Hence they fell an easy 
prey to the delusions of Mesmer, and the high-sounding emptiness 
of Cagliostro’s system of Egyptian freemasonry. 

In Germany, Cagliostro had been initiated into the mysteries of 
the Cabalists by the Count of St. Germain, who, thanks to the pro- 
tection of Madame Pompadour, enjoyed some reputation at the 
Court of Louis XV., and had shown to that monarch, in a magic 
mirror, the fate of his children, striking terror to his heart by the 
vision of the decapitated Dauphin. When in London, Cagliostro 
had, it is supposed, been admitted as a freemason by some obscure 
lodge ; and, compounding the doctrines of the two systems, by the 
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aid of his own genius, which had always displayed a tendency 
towards the occult, he founded his “Egyptian Lodge,” which 
promised to adepts moral and physical regeneration, through which 
perfection was ultimately to be attained by the discovery of the 
“ Primary Matter,” or “Philosophers Stone,” and the “ Acacia,” 
which would bestow perpetual youth and health, while by the 
* Pentagon” man was to be restored to his state of primitive 
innocence. 

The lodge was intended for men only, but the consuming 
curiosity of the fair sex led them urgently to solicit Madame 
Cagliostro to obtain for them also initiation into the mysteries. 
The “ Seraphic Countess ”—as Carlyle terms her—who had devotedly 
followed the varying fortunes of her marvellously, though per- 
versely-gifted husband, and, by her charms of person and intellect, 
had been of the greatest assistance to his multifarious projects, 
always the arch-impostor’s ready accomplice, nothing loth, undertook 
the business of founding a lodge for the feminine portion of the 
community. Between them the pair hatched as pretty a piece of 
mummery as ever entered into the mind of man to conceive, in 
which tawdry magnificence, mystic symbolism, and a bombastic 
philosophy of half-truths, veiled in mystic phraseology, played on 
the senses and excited the imaginations of their volatile following. 

When first approached on the subject, Madame Cagliostro, feign- 
ing indifference, replied to the Duchess who had been delegated 
to sound her, that as soon as thirty-six pupils were found ready to 
submit to the necessary conditions she would inaugurate her magic 
court. That same day the list was complete. 

The preliminary conditions were rigorous enough. In the fore- 
front was the money question—without doubt the main object of 
the entire transaction—and it was required of each lady candidate 
that she should pay into the treasury a hundred louis d’or. The 
ladies of Paris were not, in these days, too well provided with 
funds, but the difficulties were overcome by resorting to the Mont- 
de-Piété, and in other ways into which it is well not to pry too 
closely. Then, as second condition, from the first day to the ninth 
the novices had to undergo complete seclusion from all intercourse 
with the world, and to hold themselves aloof from their own house- 
holds, in order that by self-communing they might be the better 
prepared to receive the divine communications which were to be 
imparted to them. The other preliminary was the taking of an 
oath of entire submission to whatever orders might be given, how- 
ever impossible of fulfilment these might appear to be. 
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The appointed rendezvous for the introductory ceremonies was a 
large house in the Rue Verte Saint- Honoré, and the hour eleven o’clock 
at night. In the entrance hall, each lady, on arrival, had to divest 
herself of several of her outer garments, and don a white robe, with 
a girdle which was of a different colour for each group of six dames. 
Finally, each received a large veil, which was gracefully draped over 
the left shoulder. These preliminary preparations over, the novices 
were introduced two by two into a large apartment, fitted up asa 
temple, brilliantly illuminated, and furnished with thirty-six chairs 
covered with black satin. Madame Cagliostro, clothed in white, 
was seated on a sort of throne, and on either hand were her 
supporters, two tall figures, wearing spectral habiliments which 
rendered their sex indistinguishable. When all had entered, and 
time for a hurried glance round had been allowed, the séance began 
by a gradual diminution of the light, until it became so dark that 
each could barely distinguish her neighbour through the gloom. 
Then the high-priestess commanded all to uncover the left limb as 
far as the knee, following up this peculiar exercise by a command to 
raise the right arm and support it on the nearest pillar. While they 
maintained this position two females entered, holding swords in 
their right hands, who approached the priestess, and received from 
her silken ropes, with which they bound the limbs of each one of the 
thirty-six wondering demoiselles. 

This done, Madame Cagliostro began to speak :— 

“Your present condition is the symbol of your position in 
society. If men exclude you from their mysteries, from their pro- 
jects, they do so because they desire to keep you for ever in a state 
of dependence. Throughout the whole world woman is man’s first 
slave, from the seraglio in which a despot shuts up five hundred of us, 
to those savage climes where the wife dare not sit down by the side 
of her huntsman spouse. We are sacrificial victims, devoted from 
infancy to strange and cruel gods. If, breaking this shameful yoke, 
we act strongly in concert, soon you shall see the proud sex humbled 
in the dust, and begging submissively for our favours. Leave them 
to carry on their murderous wars and to disentangle the chaos of 
their insensate laws ; ours be it to rule opinion, to purify manners, to 
cultivate the intellect, to preserve delicacy, and to diminish the 
numbers of the unfortunate. Such cares as these are worth far more 
than the elaborate dressing of mere automata, or the discussion of 
scandals and ridiculous quarrels. If any one among you has any 
Opposition to offer to what I have said let her speak.” 

Whether her ideas were altogether those of her audience, o 
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whether they were quite too novel and daring to be so readily 
digested, matters not. Only the applause she had counted on con- 
veyed the answer of the fascinated Parisiennes, who dimly saw before 
them an opening vista of powers and conquests far beyond anything 
they had been able ever of themselves to imagine. The Grand 
Mistress, having first loosed them from their symbolic bonds, con- 
tinued her oration :— 

“‘ Doubtless your proud and fiery spirits sup with ardour on the 
prospect of recovering that liberty which is the first possession of 
every created being, but you have to learn, through more than one 
trial, how far you can count on yourselves, and it is those proofs that 
will embolden me to entrust you with the secrets on which depend 
the future happiness of your lives. 

“ You are to divide into six groups. Those who are denoted by 
similar colours will together enter one of the six apartments adjoining 
this temple. Those who succumb during the ordeal shall never 
re-enter this sacred fane; the palm of victory awaits those who 
triumph.” 

Each group thereupon passed into a splendidly furnished room, 
where the “trials” certainly assumed a very different complexion 
from that they anticipated. They were immediately joined by a gay 
band of cavaliers, who, with light badinage, mingled with some 
more serious remonstrances, attempted to turn the ladies from their 
firm resolve to carry their more than doubtful enterprise to the end. 
But in vain were threats of possible scandal and open ridicule held 
out, nor were they moved by taunts that love and friendship were 
being thus sacrificed to serve the purposes of greedy adventurers, 
who were foisting on them the crudest extravagances, useless as 
well as disagreeable, in the guise of the highest ideals of truth and 
wisdom. 

Scarcely deigned they to listen to those unpleasant words of 
cold reason, and pleasantries, which but ill accorded with their state 
of mental exaltation. There were visible in an adjoining gallery a 
series of paintings by great artists representing the most brilliant 
examples of the domination of woman: among the rest, Hercules 
spinning at the feet of Omphale ; Mark Antony, the slave of Cleo- 
patra ; and the terrible Catherine II., of Russia. Viewing these, one 
of the gentlemen said: “ There then is the terrible sex which treats 
yours as slaves. For whom, then, are the gentle kindnesses and the 
attentions of society? Is it for your hurt that we strive to keep far 
from you ennui and trouble of every kind? For whom are our 
palaces built ? Are they not consecrated for your use as their 
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most splendid adornment? In truth, do we not delight in decking 
out the idols of our faith and love? Shall we adopt the rude manners 
of the East, and consent to hide your charms beneath a jealous veil? 
Far from guarding the entrances to your apartments by uncouth and 
repulsive sentinels, do we not rather frequently efface ourselves with 
complaisant good-nature, so as to leave a free field for your coquetry ?” 

To this amiable and modest gentleman one of the ladies imme: 
diately responded: “Ail your eloquence cannot charm away the 
humiliating gratings of convents, or the grim duennas you impose on 
us, ostensibly as companions, but in reality as spies on our most trivial 
actions, nor can it make up for the smiling contempt which reduces 
all our finest literary endeavours to impotence, or explain away your 
protective airs, and your commands imposed on us under the dis- 
guise of counsels.” 

In another of the apartments a more interesting scene was 
being enacted. The ladies whose colour was lilac found waiting 
there each her most ardent wooer ; and it was their painful duty, 
if they were to go forward to the goal towards which they were 
striving, to give them the most absolute dismissal. The chamber 
had three doors leading into the gardens, which were at that hour 
softly illumined by the light of the moon. The cavaliers invited 
their dames to descend, and this last favour was readily granted 
to the swains, whom they were about to leave inconsolable. One 
of them, named Leonora, was not able to conceal her trouble and 
perplexity of mind as she accompanied the noble Count whose 
suit she had hitherto favoured, and he, knowing to some extent 
the actual state of matters, lost no time in approaching the subject, 
and demanding an explanation. 

“ As a last favour,” said he, “tell me my crimes! Am I a per- 
jured wretch that you abandon me thus easily? What have I 
done during these two days to merit such treatment? My feelings, 
my thoughts, my life, my very heart’s blood, are they not all irrevo- 
cably yours? You cannot have all at once turned inconstant. 
What kind of fanaticism has taken hold of you with a strength suffi- 
cient to turn away from me your heart, which has cost me so many 
torments ?” 

“It is not you I hate,” she replied ; “ it is your sex—your cruel 
tyrannical laws.” 

“ Ah! and of this sex, proscribed to-day, you have known only 
me. Where then is my despotism? When have I been unhappy 
enough to cause trouble to the one I love?” 

At this Leonora sighed, for she found no words in which to. 
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frame any accusation of the man she adored. He attempted to take 
one of her hands. 

“If you love me,” she said, “ avoid polluting my hand by a piro- 
fane kiss. I do not think I shall be able ever to forsake you. 
But as a proof of the submission in which you would have me 
believe, remain nine days without seeing me, and be satisfied with 
the assurance that the sacrifice will not be without its effect on my 
heart.” 

On this the Count took his departure, and having no cause to 
suspect his lady-love of any intrigue, and not daring to make any 
further complaint, sadly betook himself to reflection on the causes of 
his unhappiness. 

The two hours of trial were occupied with similar scenes in each 
of the different apartments into which the novices had been sent. 
Not all the armoury of love, worthy or unworthy, neither reason nor 
sarcasm, prayers, tears, despair, nor the most lavish promises, could 
avail against the power of curiosity and the secret hope of being 
able to attain to full knowledge of all the secrets of power ; and all, 
so far victorious, re-entered the temple according to the direction of 
the high-priestess. 

It was three hours after midnight. Each took the same place 
she had occupied on the former occasion. Refreshments were 
handed round to maintain the strength of the devoted band. 
Following on this needful measure, the veils were ordered to be 
detached from the shoulders and used to cover the face. After a 
quarter of an hour of silence, an opening revealed itself in the dome- 
shaped roof of the great room, which had been for the nonce trans- 
formed into a temple for the worship of the divine idea of the 
superiority of woman. Through the opening there descended a man, 
draped as a genius, perched on a huge golden ball, holding in his 
hand a serpent, and having his head surrounded by a brilliant flame. 

“ Behold !” cried the Grand Mistress. “This is the genius of 
truth, whom I have brought to teach you the secrets so long hidden 
from your sex. This, to whose pregnant words you are now to be 
privileged to listen, is none other than the celebrated, the immortal, 
the divine Cagliostro, who issued from Abraham’s bosom without 
having been conceived, and who is the depositary of all that has 
been, of all that is, and of all that will ever be known on earth.” 

“Daughters of earth!” cried the windbag philosopher, thus 
brilliantly heralded, “if men do not succeed in keeping you in the 
darkness of error, you shall finish by binding yourselves together in 
an invincible union. Your sweetness, your indulgence, will make 
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you adored by the people, who must be commanded before their 
respect can be gained. You know neither those vices which trouble 
the intellect, nor that frenzy which sets a whole kingdom on fire. 
Nature has done all for you. Jealous, they revile her work, hoping 
that thus its perfection will never become known. If, casting away 
from you a deceiving sex, you seek in your own for true sympathy, 
you will never have to blush for those shameful rivalries or those 
petty jealousies which are infinitely below you. Turn your attention 
to yourselves ; open your souls to pure tenderness, so that the kiss 
of friendship may announce all that passes in your hearts.” 

The orator ceased, and on the instant, each, moved by the 
glamour of the moment, embraced her neighbour. Darkness suc- 
ceeded to the light, and the “ genius of truth” again soared aloft, 
and disappeared through the opening in the dome by which he had 
descended. 

The high-priestess took up the thread where it had been left by 
the enigmatic sentences of the oracle ; and, passing round the circle, 
she explained, commented, expounded, and everywhere inflamed the 
imaginations of the enchanted but slightly bewildered ladies. 
Leonora alone broke down in tears, and in her ear the enchantress 
whispered, “Is not then the memory alone of him whom one loves 
enough ?” 

Presently there was heard the sound of beautiful music. 
Gradually the lights returned, and in a few minutes a part of the 
flooring of the room began slowly to sink, and was by-and-by re- 
placed by a sumptuously laid table which rose from the depths. At 
this the ladies seated themselves, and then there entered thirty-six 
“genii of truth,” garbed in white satin, and having their faces 
concealed by masks. By the nimble and assiduous way in which 
they waited on the guests, it might be supposed that those spiritual 
beings were far superior to the clumsiness of ordinary humanity. 
Towards the middle of the repast, at a sign from the Grand Mistress, 
the genii unmasked, and the ladies recognised their lovers. Some, 
faithful to their oaths, were on the point of rising to depart, but 
Madame Cagliostro, putting off the cloak of philosophy, advised 
them to moderate their zeal, as the banquet was consecrated to 
pleasure. 

During the lively conversation which followed, the mystery of 
the reunion of the lovers was explained. The gentlemen had also 
been going through a process of initiation, and wore their pesent 
habits to symbolise the fundamental principle of equality. The 
meeting of the thirty-six dames and the like number of cavaliers 
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was but an artifice of the great Cagliostro, whose sole aim was to 
repair the evils caused by the artificialities of society by a return to 
the simple equality of the natural state of man. 

The supper proceeded. The genii seated themselves, each by 
the side of the lady of his choice, and a scene of gaiety succeeded 
the sombre stress of the preceding ceremonials. Wine flowed freely, 
and its generous fumes rekindled the fires but temporarily dulled by 
the unwonted discipline of new ideas. The torch of love relit, the 
oaths were forgotten ; the sublime genius of truth, and the wrong- 
doings of men passed out of mind like delusive phantasms. 

Yet there was conscience enough left to cast down the disciples’ 
eyes when the high-priestess re-entered. She only smiled at the 
course things had taken during her temporary absence. ‘“ Love 
triumphs over all,” said she ; “but bear in mind the articles of our 
agreement, and, little by little, your souls will be purified. This is 
indeed but one séance, and it remains with yourselves whether it 
will be renewed.” 

During the following days the enthusiasm for Count Cagliostro 
mounted to the height of infatuation; causing some astonishment 
even in Paris—a city inured to such transports. He took the 
opportunity to develop fully all the principles of Egyptian Free- 
masonry, announcing by the light of the great East that thirty was 
the necessary number of adepts, who had to be pure as the sunlight, 
untouched even by calumny, without habits of dissipation, and 
possessed of a fortune exceeding fifty-three thousand livres, and 
especially of those acquirements so rarely found in the owners of 
large revenues. 

A. MACIVOR. 


























ST. MARY REDCLIFFE. 





HE present paper does not profess to give either a history or 

a description of this beautiful church, “the pryde of Bristowe 

and the westerne londes.” Its object is simply to pass on from local 

to more general readers an account of various incidents and dis- 

coveries connected with the remains of those whose burial in, or 

association with, the church has carried its fame far and wide. The: 

fact that the account was communicated to the writer by a principal 

participator in the events described, and now the only living witness, 
while attesting its accuracy, contributes materially to its interest. 


WILLIAM CANYNGES. 


The belief that the Canynges, grandfather and grandson, between 
them built almost the entire fabric of St. Mary Redcliffe has been so 
firmly embedded in the popular mind—chiefly through the fabrica- 
tions and forgeries of the “‘ marvellous boy ” who played such havoc 
with its ancient muniments—that it is difficult to dislodge it in favour 
of the actual facts. These, ascertained by diligent research among 
the few authentic documents remaining, and careful and minute 
comparison by experts of the various styles and dates of architecture 
presented, are: That William Canynges the elder was only ome o7 
several wealthy citizens who, in the fourteenth century, combined 
to rebuild the then dilapidated edifice ; and that when the said 
edifice, on nearing completion, was partially destroyed by lightning, 
William Canynges the younger, in conjunction with other wealthy and 
devout citizens, restored and completed the damaged portions. 

In addition, however, to this co-operative work, and to the 
erection of fitting residences for the priests attached to the altars and 
chantries within the church, Canynges appears to have built, at his 
own expense, the clerestory throughout, and the north transept, in 
imitation of the earlier south transept ; vaulting the whole with 
exquisite “‘lierne groining.” Fosbroke states that “Canynges kept 
masons and workmen to repair and edify, cover and glaze, the church 
of St. Mary Redcliffe.” 
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Thus, although not more entitled than his grandfather to rank 
alone as the “restorer” of the church, Canynges the younger was 
by far the most munificent contributor towards its second, or fifteenth 
century, rebuilding, and may therefore fittingly occupy as prominent 
a place in its annais as his various memorials occupy in the building 
itself, or rather in its southern portion. 

Of these memorials the visitor making a tour of the church is 
first shown the effigies of the “restorer” and his wife beneath the 
recesses in the south aisle. He is then conducted to the south 
transept, where stands the (now empty) altar-tomb, upon the front of 
which are emblazoned the Canynges arms : “ Argent, three negroes 
heads sable”—and (until obliterated by an ultra-Protestant vicar) the 
petition, “ Pray for the souls of William Canynges, of the City of 
Bristol, and Joanna his wife.” On the left of the tomb he sees a 
recumbent statue of Canynges as Dean of Westbury, with tonsured 
head and priestly robes, exquisitely carved in alabaster ; and on the 
opposite side a figure of his secretary or almoner ; while various slabs 
in the floor record, in ancignt lettering and quaint device, the burials 
of various servants of his household. Having seen which multiplicity 
of monuments, he naturally asks, Where among them the great man 
himself is laid to rest? Little thinking that he is propounding what 
has scarcely yet ceased to be a “ burning question.” 

Canynges in his will directs that his body shall be deposited “ in 
the place that he had constructed and made in the southern part of 
the said church, near the altar of St. Catherine, where the body of 
his late wife Joanna was interred.” This would appear sufficiently 
explicit to locate the spot; but unfortunately the “altar of St. 
Katherine” was swept away at the Reformation, and not a vestige 
of it remains. The general belief, however, was that it stood in the 
south transept, and that beneath the “ altar-tomb” rested the remains 
of Canynges and his wife, the fact that from time immemorial their 
effigies, now in the south aisle, had lain side by side upon the tomb 
appearing to afford conclusive proof. But with the development of 
intelligent interest in matters archeological, doubts arose. A careful 
examination of the south wall of the transept proved that the site 
of the altar-tomb had been occupied by an earlier erection, in 
all probability by the altar of St. Catherine; the tomb itself 
was pronounced of more recent date than Canynges’ time ; and— 
most disturbing discovery of all—it was found that the effigies 
were not originally designed for the tomb, as they were on 

“separate slabs and had been chipped and mutilated to make them 

fit upon it. 
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Among the “intelligent dissentients ” from the traditional belief 
was, in 1852, Mr. Sholto Vere Hare, the donor of the large west 
window, and at that time senior churchwarden of St. Mary’s ; and it is 
to him we are indebted for a discovery which goes far towards settling 
the disputed point. While standing one August day in the church- 
yard superintending some work connected with the grave of 
Chatterton’s parents (of which more anon), an old parishioner, well 
known for his interest in the church, drew his attention to two 
abutments on the exterior of the south aisle, wondering what they 
were, as they evidently served no architectural purpose. Upon 
examining them the idea struck Mr. Hare that they formed part of 
two tombs within the walls, and might not improbably be found to 
contain the remains of Canynges and his wife, recessed tombs in 
nave or chancel being the usual burial-places of founders or restorers 
of churches. He therefore decided to institute a search. 

Summoning the church mason and carpenter to meet him next 
morning, he directed them to temporarily remove the high pews 
(which since the reign of Queen Anne had disfigured the building) 
from beneath the two most easterly windows ; when two canopied re- 
cesses of the “ Berkeley ” type were revealed, but shamefully defaced 
and injured. The ornamental stonework had been chipped away to 
render the wall perfectly flat, and the interiors completely filled 
in with masonry. This the explorers proceeded to remove, com- 
mencing with the most easterly recess, when they came upon a flat 
freestone slab. Raising this, and carefully removing with the hand 
some three or four inches of freestone dust or fine sand, a perfect 
skeleton lay revealed, evidently undisturbed since first placed there, 
except that the head had turned slightly off the neck pivot towards 
the south. 

The explorers next proceeded to the more westerly recess, which 
was at once found to have been previously opened, and most care- 
lessly and irreverently reclosed: there was no freestone slab nor fine 
sand, only a few bones and a skull. Fortunately, however, these 
proved sufficient to identify the sex of the skeleton, and a neigh- 
bouring physician, Dr. Gardiner, having been summoned, he 
unhesitatingly pronounced it that of a woman; the one in the 
easterly recess being, as evidently, the skeleton of a man. 

Now came the weighty question—were they the remains of 
William Canynges and his wife Joanna? The evidence pointed 
very strongly to the affirmative. Besides the sexes of the skeletons, 
and the place and mode of sepulchre, there was found “ painted in 
colours upon the walls of the recess first opened” —not “upon a shield 
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among other fragments,” as stated by Pryce in his “ Canynges 
Memorials ”—“ the Canynges arms (three negroes’ heads upon a 
red shield), together with some partially obliterated words in red and 
black paint.” It was further found, upon examination, that the 
effigies of Canynges and his wife on the altar-tomb in the south 
transept exactly fitted the two recesses, and had evidently been 
removed from them to the altar-tomb when the recesses were filled 
up ; further proof of this being visible in the chipping away of part 
of the right arm of the male figure and the dress of the lady, also 
of the angel supporting her head, to permit of the effigies being placed 
upon the tomb. 

After the identification of the remains, the sand and freestone 
slabs were carefully replaced upon both, and the high pews again 
set up. Some years subsequently the church was repewed, when 
the mutilated stone facing of the recesses was replaced by new, and the 
effigies removed from the south transept and fixed once more in their 
original positions—or rather, not so. The reader will have noticed 
that the foregoing account represents Canynges as resting in the 
easterly recess and his wife in the westerly; while another 
account, and the testimony of the effigies themselves, assert an 
exactly contrary arrangement—Canynges on the westerly tomb, 
his wife on the easterly. The discrepancy being pointed out to 
Mr. Hare, elicited the curious fact that the effigies had been 
misplaced | 

“T am aware,” he writes, “that Pryce in his ‘Canynges 
Memorials’ states that it was in the wes¢erly recess that Canynges’ 
skeleton was discovered, and that others have made the same 
mistake, even to wrongly placing the effigies; but my memory is 
clear that it was in the easterly recess, nearer to the Rising Sun, 
the more obvious position for the restorer of the church” (rather, 
from the ecclesiastic’s point of view, nearer the a/far), “and the 
priest who had buried his wife Joanna in the westerly recess. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Gardiner has recently died, or he could have confirmed 
me, now the only living witness of the event.” One of the church- 
wardens at the time the effigies were removed, on being recently 
interrogated on the subject, admitted that the mistake had been 
made through carelessness or ignorance. 

Such is the detailed account of this interesting discovery ; and, 
for the average reader, it settles the question as to the burial-place of 
the great benefactor ofthe church. The critics, however, present two 
objections. “It is well known,” they say, “that the younger Canynges 
had no ‘arms’ ; no record exists of his having used any device other 
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than his merchant’s mark” (a heart with the initials W.C.), “therefore 
the ‘three negroes’ heads’ on the wall of the recess prove nothing.” 
It is, however, equally well known that such were the FAMILY 
arms, and that they were used by William’s elder brother Thomas 
(ancestor of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Canning, the Prime 
Minister) when Lord Mayor of London; and, although William 
Canynges may not himself have used them, it is not at all impro- 
bable that some relative or confrére, desirous to do him honour, and 
to ensure the identification of his place of sepulchre, had them 
painted within the recess. The arms on the altar-tomb may have 
been added in Elizabeth’s reign, the following entry occurring in the 
parish register: “1585. Item paide to the painter for gilding and 
trimming of Mr. Cannings’ tomb, iijs. iiijd.” The paintings in the 
recess were not executed at the same time, or they would have been 
accounted for ; the colouring also is different, “gu/es” being used 
instead of “argent.” 

The other objection advanced is that the situation of the recess 
does not accord with Canynges’ will, the passage quoted being : ‘‘in 
loco quem construi feci in parte australi ejusdem ecclesie juxta altare 
Sancte Catherine.” This the late Canon Norris, who asserts that 
Canynges lies buried beneath the “alabaster effigy in the south 
transept,” translates, “in the vaw/¢ that I have had constructed,” 
&c., which, besides being incorrect, begs the whole question, 
“vault” signifying an underground chamber, whereas “place” may be 
anywhere, above or below ground. But, granted that the remains 
in the westerly recess are those of Canynges’ wife, the force of the 
latter objection in a great measure disappears, as his body lies mid- 
way between her tomb and the “ altar of St. Catherine.” 

Finally, if the skeletons discovered are not those of the Canynges, 
whose are they? No other personages of note whatever are anywhere 
recorded as having been buried in the “ south side” of the church. 

The Canynges “ burial question,” however, was not the only one 
which, for a time, considerably exercised the minds of those interested 
in St. Mary Redcliffe; another evoked even greater controversy, 
that connected with the 


REMAINS OF CHATTERTON. 


“ Had the body of the poet been in very truth brought from London 
and secretly interred in Redcliffe Churchyard ?” as was so positively 
asserted by Mrs. Edkins. (See “ Notes and Queries,” Second Series, 
vol. iv.) That it had been was strongly believed by Mr. Joseph 
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Cottle and others, including the senior churchwarden, Mr. Hare; and 
in order, if possible, to settle the question, the latter directed a careful 
examination to be made of the grave of the Chatterton family and 
others near to it. This was accordingly done; but with no result— 
except the placing, by himself, of a new slab upon the Chatterton 
grave. The controversy remained where it was; to have settled it 
would have necessitated digging up the whole churchyard ! 

Mr. Hare further testified his admiration of the boy-poet by 
Stirring up the vestry to allow of the removal of the Chatterton 
monument from the crypt, where it had long lain, neglected and 
decaying, to its present site in the churchyard; himself and his 
co-warden, Mr. Proctor, defraying the cost. Many years, however, 
elapsed before he obtained permission from the then vicar, Arch- 
deacon Norris, to place the inscription upon it. 

Mr. Hare possesses an extensive collection of Chattertonian 
manuscripts and mementos of the poet, one of the most valued being 
the pocket-book, found with the empty phial beside his bed. 

Next to the Canynges and Chatterton relics, the most interesting 
memorials in Redcliffe Church are those of 


ADMIRAL SiR WILLIAM PENN. 


Yet probably few of the many thousands who yearly visit the stately 
edifice know anything of his history, still less of his connection with 
Bristol, and of the imposing ceremonials which preceded and 
accompanied his interment. 

Who among them has pictured the ancient Guildhall in the year 
-of grace 1670, with its sombre draperies and gleaming tapers grouped 
around the massive coffin which enshrouded the war-worn frame of 
one of England’s heroes, and bore upon its sweeping pall and 
drooping pennons the coat of mail, and helm, and sword which had 
seen the crash and onset of many a hard-won fight? Who among 
them has looked down in imagination from the windows of the old 
gabled house in Redcliffe Street (the only one of that date now 
remaining), and watched the solemn corfége as, to the strains of 
martial music, it wound slowly through the thronging crowds towards 
the steep ascent ; the train-bands of the city in advance, the em- 
blazoned pennons (still extant, though reduced to tattered fragments) 
floating on the October breeze, the shield and armour borne aloft ; 
then, drawn by six black horses, the coffin itself, with, at its head, 
the three flags—red, blue, white—the insignia of the squadrons which 
its silent tenant had led to victory ? 
It may not, therefore, be uninteresting to recall some of the less 
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known incidents connected with this ancient Bristolian, who was 
laid to rest with such solemn pomp and pageantry. 

The father of Sir William Penn, Giles Penn of Minety, Gloucester- 
shire, was a captain in the merchant navy, who towards the close 
of the sixteenth century settled in Bristol, engaging extensively in 
trade. It was owing to his earnest representation to Government 
that the coast of England was rid of the piratical hordes of Turks 
and Moors, who made frequent raids upon Bristol and the western 
ports, and carried away men, women, and children, besides “ships 
and goods.” 

William Penn was baptized at St. Thomas’s Church, near to 
St. Mary Redcliffe, April 23, 1621. He early took to the sea, and, 
passing into the Royal Navy, rose rapidly. Strangely enough, his 
first vessel, the Fe/lowshi~, belonged to his native city. The Bristol 
merchants had handed her over to the Cavaliers, who were employing 
her to convey goods and valuables to Holland, when she was captured 
by the Parliament and given to Penn. 

Soon after receiving his commission Penn found time to run 
over to Rotterdam and claim his bride, a pretty, merry-witted 
Dutch girl, Margaret Jasper, to whom he had become engaged on a 
previous visit. The only surviving son of this union was William, 
afterwards the famous Quaker, born at Tower Hill, 1644. 

Penn’s subsequent career is well known to readers of history. 
How, in the Dutch wars, he led his squadrons again and again to 
victory ; how he and Venables suffered signal defeat at St. Domingo, 
chiefly through sickness and scarcity of provisions ; how, to wipe 
out the disgrace, he attacked and captured Jamaica, “the flower of the 
Indies”; how he was temporarily committed to the Tower for doing 
so “without leave”! How on the death of Cromwell he helped to 
bring Charles II. back to England ; how he was knighted for the 
same, then made Admiral of Ireland, &c.; and on the breaking 
out of the second Dutch war, 1664, appointed “Great Captain 
Commander” under the Duke of York, the fleet owing the splendid 
victory that followed chiefly to his abilities, as the other commanders, 
Sandwich and Prince Rupert, were unacquainted with naval warfare. 

For this latter service Penn would have been raised to the peerage 
as Lord Weymouth, but his son becoming a Quaker rendered such 
honour valueless, and Pennsylvania was afterwards granted to him 
(the younger Penn) in lieu thereof ; the terms of the charter having 
direct reference to “the memory and merits of Sir William Penn in 
divers services, and particularly his conduct, courage, and discretion 
in that signal victory obtained against the Dutch fleet.” The Duke 
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of York also surrendered his title to the adjoining territory of 
Delaware, “out of a special regard to the memory and many faithful 
services performed by the said Sir William Penn.” 

Few men have suffered more from calumny than Admiral Penn. 
He has been termed hypocrite, turn-coat, place-hunter, money- 
grubber, and what not; but as his chief detractors, Clarendon and 
Pepys (Hepworth Dixon’s chief authorities) were, on the testimony 
of Hume and their own confessions, his bitter enemies, we may be 
pardoned for preferring to judge him from his life, as revealed in his 
diary and correspondence, and in the records of those who knew him 
intimately in public, family, and social intercourse. For these we 
are principally indebted to Granville Penn’s ‘“ Memorials.” 

“Tn politics,” he says, “Penn was a Parliamentarian Royalist,” 
and, as such, disapproved of either King or Protector grasping 
supreme power ; but, in common with all sailors, he left politics on 
land to take care of themselves while he upheld the honour of his 
country against the foe at sea. That he did this with unceasing 
vigilance and ability, and in no grasping, self-seeking spirit, is evident 
from the cordial recognition of his services by whichever party was 
in power, and by the fact that, so far from enriching himself by 
plunder, he served many years for no pay at all, and died a creditor 
on his country for £12,000. Ina letter to his father, when pressed 
to give up his command and to engage in commerce, he early struck 
the keynote of his service : ‘Nor do I serve the State,’ he says, ‘in 
hope of gain ; gold to me in this is dirt ; ’tis the goodness of the 
cause that hath put me on, and nothing whatsoever shall take me off 
from the service I have so cordially embraced.’ ” 

And here I cannot resist giving a quotation from Pepys’s diary, 
disproving, by his own words, this charge of avarice against Penn. 
He writes (the italics are mine) : “Sir William Hooker did cry out 
mightily against Sir William Penn for his getting such an estate, and 
giving £15,000 with his daughter, which is more by half than ever he 
did give ; but this the world believes, and so it may.” 

Although, sailor-like, Penn “loved a prank and joke,” his 
private life seems to have been singularly free from those gross 
vices so prevalent under the second Charles. Even Pepys’s spite 
and keen scent for slander were unable to bring any worse failing 
against him than the (in those days) almost universal one of an 
occasional indulgence in too much wine. His alleged “ persecution ” 
of his son on the latter’s change of faith has been grossly exaggerated ; 
for, although greatly hurt and disappointed, even to temporarily 
banishing him from home—and naturally, for, like Sir Walter Scott, 
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his ambition was to found a family, and sit a peer among his 
fellows, all of which he was obliged to forego through what then 
appeared to him his son’s contumacious folly—yet his letters to him 
during that trying time contain only one passage expressive of 
offence. “If,” he writes, “you are ordained to be another cross to 
me, God’s will be done, and I shall arm myself the best way I can 
against it.” When, however, he became convinced that the cause of 
offence he had received consisted in ‘a combination of qualities of 
the highest excellence, and that he was met by filial affection strong 
as his paternal,” he gave in; shortly before his death uttering the 
following singular conviction : “Son William, if you and your friends 
keep to your plain way of preaching and living, you will make an 
end of priests to the end of the world.” 

As for himself, however, he died as he had lived, a member of 
the Reformed Church of England. And that his religion was more 
than the mere outward profession so prevalent in those days, that 
it entered, indeed, into the simplest details of life, his diaries and 
letters, no less than his last charge to his son, abundantly prove. 
The latter he exhorts to follow all those things that will speak him 
a “Christian and a gentleman,” to “shun all manner of evil,” and 
to “let nothing in the world tempt him to wrong his conscience.” 

Philip Gibson, Purser-General, thus describes him when writing 
to the younger Penn : “Your honoured father was fair-haired, of a 
comely round visage, a mild-spoken man, no scoffer, no flatterer ; 
easy of access, so as no person went from him discontented. . . . He 
had great influence both under King and Parliament, but presented 
no man for preferment except upon merit.” 

Such was the manner of man whom his fellow-citizens delighted 
to honour, and whose memorials form one of the attractions of St. 
Mary Redcliffe. In his will he expressly desired to be buried in 
that church as near his “dear mother, who lies there interred, as 
conveniently may.” His body was accordingly brought from London 
to Bristol, where it was met outside the city and conducted to the 
Guildhall, and from thence, as described, to its last resting-place in 
the south aisle of the church, beneath a massive stone bearing his 
arms and motto, “ Dum clavum teneam” (while I hold the helm) ; 
though whether with, or beside, his mother cannot now be ascertained, 
no record of her interment existing. He further enjoined that “there 
shall be erected as near unto the place where my body shall be 
buried as the same can contrive, a handsome and decent tomb, to 
remain asa monument as well for my said mother as for myself.” 
This last injunction seems to have been complied with, but the first 
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has been directly contravened, the march of improvement having 
put the length of the church between the “monument” (a large 
mural tablet) and the body of him whose prowess and virtues it 
records. Neither were his remains destined to rest undisturbed, for, 
after having lain entombed for over two hundred years, they were 
again exposed to the light of day; not, as the worthy verger’s 
legend states, by the workman’s careless pick or shovel, but in 
pursuance of an order of State. 

On September 22, 1845, the body of Granville Penn, a descen- 
dant of Sir William, and writer of the “ Memorials,” was brought 
from Stoke Pogis to be interred with the relative whose memory he 
so revered. Upon opening the vault, it was found necessary to 
repair the coffin enclosing the Admiral’s body, to admit of the 
superincumbent weight, the outer mahogany coffin and inner shell 
being much decayed, while the leaden one was burst at the side 
and corroded in several places. They were accordingly raised to 
the surface, the little knot of privileged spectators pressing eagerly 
around. But when the heavy leaden covering was lifted they started 
back with exclamations of awe and wonder. For there before them 
lay no grim and ghastly skeleton, no illusive semblance of humanity 
crumbling to dust as they gazed, but the veritable body of the 
Admiral, unstirred, intact as on the day when, amid thronging 
thousands, it was borne from the ancient Guildhall and laid to rest 
there! The eyes were closed, the fair hair framed the broad, round 
brow and covered lip and chin ; the hands and feet were bare, the 
shapely nails perfect as in life. In colour only was there a difference ; 
the pitch or tar with which the swathing sere-cloth was impregnated 
having, in the lapse of time, toned the whole to a dark brown. 

Such is the account of the opening of Admiral Penn’s tomb, as 
given by Mr. Hare, who was an eye-witness of the scene, and who 
made a rough sketch of the body while it was exposed to view ; the 
story, which for many years was told in all good faith, of some work- 
men breaking into the vault and the body crumbling to dust, 
being simply a myth, originating probably in the discovery of other 
bodies in and near the church, which upon exposure did vanish as 
described. 

ELIZABETH HODGES. 
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OUT WITH THE OLD PILGRIMS. 


HEN the ecclesiastical chronicles of the Middle Ages come 
adequately to be written, they will contain no more inter- 
esting pages, we can answer for it, than those which will be concerned 
with the subject of shrines and pilgrimages. The theme is one 
which, so far as we are aware, has never yet found a competent 
historian ; and in the absence of a calm, dispassionate survey of it, 
the general impression reigns that the pilgrimages, one and all, par- 
took of a strictly religious character ; that those persons of whom 
they were composed were pre-eminently distinguished for their piety 
and devotion ; that they were placed under the especial oversight and 
regulation of the Church ; and that the causes of true godliness and 
of virtue, both at home and abroad, were promoted to no inconsider- 
able extent by their agency. It will be the object of the following 
pages to show to what extent these conceptions are unfounded, and 
to discuss the subject in its broad aspect, and as briefly as its nature 
will permit. 

It is undeniable that the pilgrimages of the Middle Ages served 
in some respects as a valuable medium of instruction to a people 
hidebound in the shackles of ignorance and of superstition. Yet it 
must be remembered that this was chiefly with regard to the foreign 
pilgrimages to Rome, to Jerusalem, to Loretto, to Compostella, 
and other spots, and, so far, we cordially concur in the opinion of 
that great man who said that in times when men were scarcely ever 
induced to travel by liberal curiosity or by the pursuit of gain, it was 
better that the rude inhabitant of the North should visit Italy and 
the East as a pilgrim than that he should never see anything but those 
squalid cabins and uncleared roads amidst which he was born and 
reared. Against the abuses of “ pilgrimage,” as the practice of visit- 
ing the temples of renown and other sanctified spots was termed, 
some of the early Fathers and doctors of Holy Church inveighed 
and fulminated in no uncertain tones. The state of Christendom 
was, however, too corrupt in the post-Nicene age to admit of any 
reform in this direction. With the wisdom of the serpent and 
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the harmlessness of the dove duly combined, the Church converted 
the practice into a sort of ecclesiastical penance or gentle discipline. 
To undertake a journey for the sake of religion became in process of 
time what John Wolcot rather coarsely, but we fear, with only too 
much truth, described as, 

A nostrum famous in old Popish times 

For purifying souls that stunk with crimes ; 

A sort of Apostolic salt 

That Popish parsons for its powers exalt 

For keeping souls of sinners sweet, 

Just as the kitchen salt keeps meat. 

Year by year, until the Reformation effectually checked their 
progress, the ranks of the pilgrims were swelled by an immense 
mixed multitude which no man could number, all intent on what our 
American cousins would term “ doing” the Continent or their native 
land in this way. It was something to boast of to one’s sisters, 
uncles, and aunts; something to dwell upon, to ring the changes 
upon, to make capital out of. The pilgrim found himself an object 
of interest and attention. He had been where others had not been ; 
he had seen what others had not seen. He could tell what others 
were incapable of telling, and quote the familiar Virgilian words, 
“‘Quzeque ipse vidi, et quorum pars magna fui,” with a gusto 
worthy of the pious Afneas himself. His very form was invested 
with some of the sanctity which invested the places he had seen, 
the spots his feet had trodden. No wonder then that the giddy 
and unthinking portion of the community hastened to do him 
honour whenever it got the chance. 

In the era which immediately preceded the era of the Crusades 
the goal of the pilgrim was usually Jerusalem, and that for obvious 
reasons. Jerusalem, according to the confused geography of that age, 
was not only the centre of the world, not only a city that was the joy 
of the whole earth and at unity in itself, but the city where the Lord 
was slain, and the joy of the whole earth. No devout Jew ever 
reverenced its earth, or took greater pity upon its stones, than did the 
pilgrims who went from the north and from the south, from the east 
and from the west, to gaze upon the Holy Sepulchre, just as devout 
followers of the False Prophet repair nowadays to the Kaaba at 
Mecca. “The roads,” says the historian Gibbon in his “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” “were covered with multitudes of 
either sex and of every rank, who professed their contempt of life so 
soon as they should have kissed the tomb of their Redeemer. 
Princes and prelates abandoned the care of their dominions ; and 
the numbers of these pious caravans were a prelude to the armies 
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which marched in the ensuing age under the banner of the Cross.” 
So late as the year 1524 Wynkyn de Worde printed a book called 
“The Information for Pilgrims unto the Holy Land.” The book 
contained a table of routes and distances measured by the league 
and the mile to every important shrine. It contained also a state- 
ment of the change of money for England to Rome and Venice. 
The compiler of this ecclesiastical Murray or Baedeker was kind 
enough to give the intending tourist very valuable information 
respecting the stock of provisions, the best ways of travelling, 
steamers, diligences, and railways being all uncontemplated ; how to 
contract with the masters of vessels, what havens to touch at between 
Venice and Jaffa, an itinerary of the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, the 
sacred spots near at hand worthy of a visit, and among these the 
Mounts of Olives and Zion, the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Siloam, 
with Bethlehem, Bethany, Nazareth, and the Jordan, as may be 
supposed, figure very prominently. 

Some of the old pilgrims were historians, or, rather, diarists, and 
wrote brief and simple accounts of their various trips on the “Con- 
tinong.” These have come down to us, and make very curious reading, 
especially at a time like the present, when so many readers, satiated, 
it would seem, with the rich indigestible delicacies of to-day, 
are ever ready to turn with avidity to the potted meats of the days 
of old. One such narrative, a very interesting one, too, in its way, 
was compiled by a certain nameless Christian of Bordeaux. He, 
in the year 333, when Rome was not yet shorn of all her ancient 
glory, and just before Byzantine changed its name to Constantinople, 
passed through both, and many another splendid city of the far East, 
and finally reached the soil of Palestine. Paula, a Christian woman, 
a friend, too, by the way, of Saint Jerome and St. Antoninus, made 
the same trip at a later date. It was, however, the Saxon Arculf 
who first told our own forefathers something about Oriental customs 
and Oriental people. Arculf saw Jerusalem as it was at the close of 
the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century. Doubtless the 
recital of what he had heard and seen fired others with a desire to 
go and do likewise in “that sweet land over the sea,” as a gentle 
pilgrim once styled the Holy Land. About twenty years afterwards 
three of Arculf’s countrymen—a father and two sons—followed his 
example. They were Richard, Willibald, and Wunebald, all of 
whom the Romish Church has honoured with canonisation. The 
annals of these trips were composed by a lady, and this at a time 
when even ladies of rank could not often scrawl their own names, 
and, indeed, were not expected to—“the New Woman” and her 
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gentle ways having not yet invaded the community—deserves honour- 
able mention. Those who are learned in lore of this kind do not 
hesitate to make this good lady an inmate of the convent of Heiden- 
heim, one of those which St. Boniface founded. In her “ forewords,” 
if we may venture to employ such a term, the writer speaks of 
Willibald as a relation, and says that he was her master. The 
pilgrims, we are told, embarked on a ship at Hammelea, which some 
have identified with Southampton, landed at the mouth of the 
Seine, and journeyed thence across the Alps to Lucca, of oily notoriety 
since their time. At Lucca, worn out with fatigue, the father died, 
and was buried in the church there. His sons, like brave pilgrims, 
held on their way through fruitful plains, and across snowy mountains 
and fair valleys, until at length they arrived at Rome. St. Peter’s 
was visited, and they were told that when the city of Catanea was 
threatened by Etna’s fires, the citizens took the veil of St. Agatha, 
and putting it on the fire, caused it to cease. After suffering im- 
prisonment as spies by the Saracens at Emessa they went to Damas- 
cus, thence to Galilee, Nazareth, and Cana, where they saw in the 
church one of the water-pots which the Lord had commanded to be 
filled with water. Mount Tabor, Tiberias, and Capernaum were 
passed in rapid succession. A halt was made at Bethlehem, and 
another at Chorazin. The Bishop bathed in the Jordan, and saw 
the twelve stones which the children of Israel took out of the stream. 
After devotions there, they proceeded through Jericho to Jerusalem, 
where they saw the Church of Calvary built by the Empress Helena, 
and three wooden crosses in front of the eastern court, and the 
garden and the sepulchre. Here Willibald fell ill, and recovered 
only in the week of the Nativity, when he set forth to see the 
remaining wonders of Jerusalem—Solomon’s porch, the fish-pond, 
where the sick lay waiting, the great pillar before the gate of the 
city, and what not besides. The valley of Jehoshaphat, the Mount of 
Olives, and the Mount of Ascension were all inspected. Then came 
the places where the angels appeared to the shepherds, and then 
Bethlehem with its grand church. After visiting other sacred places, 
being nearly devoured by a lion, and falling among thieves, the 
pilgrims got to Tyre, where they took ship for Constantinople. 
Here they remained two years, and eventually left for Germany, 
where they endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, assisted by St. Boniface, 
to convert the Pagans to the Christian faith. All honour to them, 
let us say ! 

We have now to introduce the reader to some of the most 
favoured haunts of the pilgrims in this country, which did not fall 
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behind other countries as regards the extent and the number of its 
shrines, for they were not more common than silver was in the days 
of Solomon. 

Pilgrimage in those times, it has been truly said, was some- 
thing more than an all-pervading passion ; it was an essential phase 
of human existence. Had the entire population been arranged into 
two large sections it would have been found that the one included 
monks and pilgrims, those who made only one vow of perpetual 
schism, and those who made repeated vows either of frequent or of 
perpetual wayfaring. In the second of these two companies, every 
rank of the laity, from the monarch on his throne to the beggar on 
the highway, every rank of the sacerdotal order, from the archbishop 
at Lambeth to the poor scholar at Oxford or Cambridge, was 
numbered. The monastic orders furnished many pilgrims. A 
recluse, tired of seclusion, experienced no difficulty in procuring a term 
of temporary freedom, and his pilgrim’s vow being of a more arduous 
and consequently of a more meritorious character, deleted the vow 
which he had made to the cloister. Thus for centuries one of the 
greatest handmaids of the religious enthusiasm of England was the 
pilgrimage. 

When ecclesiastical reformers began to look into ecclesiastical 
abuses, and to ask the why of this and the wherefore of that, we may 
be morally certain that pilgrimages did not escape their keen 
scrutiny. In 1407 one William Thorpe, a reformer before his time, 
was accused by Archbishop Arundel of having affirmed what was no 
doubt perfectly true, that “those men and women who go on pil- 
grimage to Canterbury, to Beverley, to Walsingham, and to any other 
places are accursed and made foolish, spending their goods in 
waste.” Naturally enough, the Archbishop of Canterbury, with whom 
sneers were recognised as arguments, sniffed heresy in all this, and 
he did not hesitate to say so. The outspoken Churchman was there- 
fore summoned before a council, was tried and examined. Were 
those really his sentiments? Certainly. ‘ For examine,” continued 
he, “ whosoever will, twenty of these pilgrims, and he shall not find the 
men or women that know surely a commandment of God, nor can 
say even a Pater-noster and Ave Maria, nor their Credo readily, in 
any manner of language. The cause why that many men and 
women go hither and thither now on pilgrimages is more for the 
health of their bodies than of their souls ; more to have riches and 
property of this world than to be enriched with virtues in their souls; 
more to have here worldly and fleshly friendship than for to have 
friendship of God and of His saints in heaven.” William Thorpe, it 
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seems, was thoroughly imbued with the sentiments of Elihu, the son 
of Barachel, the Bazite, of the kindred of Ram, and evidently thought 
with him that “Great men are not always wise.” “I know,” he 
continued, unabashed, even in the presence of the Primate of all 
England, “that when divers women and men will go thus after their 
own wills, and finding out one pilgrimage, they will ordain with them 
before to have with them both men and women that can well sing 
wanton songs, and some other pilgrims will have their bagpipes ; so 
that every town they come through, what with the noise of their 
singing, and with the jangling of their Canterbury bells, and with 
the barking out of dogs after them, they make more noise than if 
the King came there away with all his clarions and many other 
minstrels.” This was quite enough for the Lord Archbishop. 
That meek and unaffected grace which we are assured characterised 
the Vicar of Wakefield during his ministrations was invisible now, 
even if the archbishop’s visage had ever worn it. Rank heresy 
of this kind, he felt, must be repressed. ‘“ Lewd wasel,” he burst 
out, in a manner very unbecoming a right reverend father in God, 
‘thou seest not far enough in this matter. I say to thee that it is 
right well done that pilgrims have with them both singers and also 
pipers, that when one of them that goeth barefoot striketh his toe upon 
a stone and hurteth him sore, and maketh him to bleed, it is well 
done that he or his fellow begin then a song, or else take out of his 
bosom a bagpipe, for to drive away with such mirth the hurt of his 
fellow. For with such solace the travel and weariness of pilgrims 
is lightly and merrily brought forth.” So cocksure an argument 
naturally enough silenced the obstinate reformer, who retired crest- 
fallen from the archbishop’s presence. What became of Thorpe, 
whose mental soil it is clear was not mortgaged beyond redemption, 
the records do not say. We are inclined to wonder what the good 
man would have said could he have been privileged to open the Earl of 
Northumberland’s household book, and have scrutinised items such as 
the following :—‘ My lord useth yearly to send afore Michaelmas for 
his lordship’s offering to our Lady of Walsingham, 4d. Jtem: My 
lord useth and accustometh to send yearly for the upholding of the 
light of wax, which his lordship findeth, burning yearly before our 
Lady of Walsingham, containing eleven“pounds of wax in it after, 77. 
Ob.: For the finding of every pound ready wrought by a covenant 
made with the channon by great, for the whole year, for the finding of 
the said light burning, 6s. 82.” He would have stood abashed and 
dumb, without doubt, before entries of this description. 

The period between the age of the Crusades and the Reformation 
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represents the palmy epoch of the pilgrimages. Indeed, in the 
number of what have been termed domestic shrines, England was 
far in advance of every other European country. In Norfolk, to cite 
a single example, there were as many as thirty-eight, and Erasmus 
asserts that to one of these, the shrine of our Lady of Walsingham, 
every Englishman who was loyal to his church never omitted 
annually to turn his steps. 

Leaving out of view all the numerous shrines of the Continent to 
which English pilgrims found their way, we may observe that in this 
country the pilgrimages were of three kinds. These three we may 
roughly classify in the following order :—Pilgrimages of penance or 
devotion ; pilgrimages to medicinal or healing shrines; various 
pilgrimages for the benefit of the soul. 

The news of the assassination of St. Thomas 4 Becket created 
a profound sensation throughout England in the twelfth century. 
The belief became widespread that he was nothing short of a 
martyr, and that miracles would be wrought at his tomb. The 
vengeance of heaven, it was said, while it overtook his murderers, 
would vindicate his piety by healing the bodies of all who repaired 
to his shrine. Hardly had the earth closed over his coffin before 
tribes of persons in every rank of life resorted to Canterbury to 
be made whole. The spot became a British Lourdes, a sort of 
English Bethesda. Marvellous tales of healing and recovery were 
published far and wide. The lame walked, the blind saw, the sick 
were healed. As yet there were neither Voltaires, Renans, Strausses, 
nor Zolas. Gerraso, the monk, narrates many cases at length in his 
gossiping chronicles. The Pope, as was meet, was soon apprised 
of what was happening by courier after courier, and at length, in 
response to the prayers of the Faithful, acceded to their request by 
exalting Thomas of Canterbury into a tutelary saint for the benedic- 
tion and the protection of Magna Britannia. Henceforward he 
figured in the Anglican calendar on the 29th day of December, the 
day, of course, on which he fell by the assassin’s hand. It was not 
long before the shrine of St. Thomas, in consequence of the oblations 
which the pilgrims presented to it, became one of the richest, if not 
the very richest, in all England. Philip, Count of Flanders, met our 
Henry II. at Canterbury in 1177, and in the month of June of the 
following year the King paid the shrine the compliment of a second 
visit on his return from Normandy. In the following month the 
shrine received a visit from William, Archbishop of Rheims. The 
prelate, we are told, was accompanied by a great and imposing 
retinue, and was honourably received by the King of England. On 
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August 23, 1179, Louis VII., the King of France, arrived at 
Canterbury along with Henry II., and a great and brilliant train, 
comprising the nobility of both nations. ‘ The oblations of gold 
and silver,” we are told, “ made by the French were incredible. The 
French king came in manner and habit of a pilgrim ; was conducted 
to the tomb of St. Thomas in solemn procession, where he offered 
his cup of gold, and a royal precious stone with a yearly rent of one 
hundred muids, or hogsheads, of wine for ever to the convent, con- 
firming the grant by royal charter under his seal delivered in form.” 
For about two hundred years or more after this date there was no 
diminution in the number of pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas, 
and a contemporary poet, of the drivelling order, we fear, noted that 


they came 
Especially from every shire’s end 
Of Engle-land to Canterbury they wend, 
The holy, blissful martyr for to seek, 
That them hath holpen when that they were sick. 


Indeed, the multiplicity of the gifts and offerings was such as to give 
the shrine as much an advertisement for its riches as a renown for 
its sanctity. Erasmus, who visited it in the year 1510, says that “a 
coffin of wood which covered the coffin of gold was drawn up in 
ropes and pulleys, and then an invaluable treasure presented itself. 
Gold was the meanest thing to be seen there ; all shone and glittered 
with the rarest and most precious jewels of an extraordinary bigness; 
some were larger than the egg of a goose.” Erasmus adds that when 
this resplendent show was exposed to the vulgar gaze, the prior of 
the cathedral took a white wand and touched every jewel, explaining 
what it was, its French name, and the value, and the donor of it, for the 
majority of them had been given either by kings or by wealthy and 
powerful nobles. There was an end of all this Madame Tussaud’s 
show when Bluff King Hal had decreed the spoliation of the 
monasteries. Down came the commissioners of Vicar-General 
Cromwell, and so well did they execute their orders, that two huge 
coffers were crammed with valuables, each requiring eight stout 
fellows to carry it. In September 1538 the bones of the saint were 
exposed to the light of day, and dismantled of the gold and its jewels 
with which they had been so lavishly decked, in the presence of a 
vast concourse of interested spectators. By way of retribution for the 
scanty regard which during his lifetime Becket had displayed for 
the royal prerogative, a mock trial was held over his bones, after 
which they were burnt to ashes. All the wealth of the shrine was 
declared to be forfeited to the Crown. Several deluded persons in 
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certain parts, by opposing the wholesale pillage, exposed themselves 
to the utmost rigour of the penal statutes, and suffered accordingly. 
Most people found it the wisest policy to hold their tongues. Let 
us suppose that we are undertaking to accompany a band of 
pilgrims, not unlike those with whom Geoffrey Chaucer set out on 
that memorable expedition to Canterbury from the Tabard in 
Southwark. Let us suppose, too, that those who comprised this band 
have arranged, like good children of Holy Church, to visit in turn 
each shrine of the northern and eastern counties of England that is 
worthy of a visit. It is the year of grace 1510, Henry VII. is seated 
on the throne. Warham occupies the archiepiscopal see of 
Canterbury, Fox that of York. The country is as unlike that in which 
we now live as can well be conceived. Our pilgrims must be pre- 
pared for any dangers of the road, for the face of the country is 
widely different from what it is to-day. Vast tracts lay waste and 
fallow. The rights of forest were strictly maintained, and more than 
a half of what is now arable and pasture was unenclosed. Numerous 
animals, now as extinct as the dodo, were then seen by the English 
pilgrim. Fen eagles lived in numbers undisturbed along the lonely 
coasts of Norfolk; red deer browsed in herds in all the sequestered 
districts of Devonshire, of Gloucestershire, and of Hampshire, and 
huge bustards were hunted by means of greyhounds on every down, 
from Lizard Point to Flamborough Head. Prodigious flocks of 
cranes still wandered through the fen districts of the counties of 
Cambridge and of Lincoln. Wild boars and wolves might still be 
encountered in the solitary wastes of the north, and the fox made 
his den in every available spot. Great part of the land was wood, 
fen, now heath on both sides, now marsh on both sides. The roads 
were nothing more than tracks, into which it was difficult to get in, and 
from which, when once in, it was still more difficult to get out. Nor 
was travelling unattended by danger. No man travelled by road 
without a sword or some such weapon. Even ministers of religion 
were forced to carry a dagger or a hanger, while many bore a case of 
dags or pistols at his saddle-bow. The roads were crowded with 
pikemen who often bore doubtful characters, and were generally in 
league with the tapsters and hostlers of the many inns with which 
the country abounded. A favourite trick on the part of these 
functionaries was to examine the contents of the capcases or budgets 
of the horsemen who alighted to take their ease in their inn, and to 
pass on the word to the highwaymen, who seldom or never failed to 
stop and release them of all valuables on the following day. Travellers 
were rarely robbed in the inns, but they were constantly plundered 
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of all that they had, when they had not got far from them, on 
information obligingly communicated by mine host and his servants. 

In the times of which we are speaking the people of England 
were becoming more and more luxurious in their manner of living. 
At that period the intercourse between the different States of Europe 
had become considerable, and the fame of the Italian architects was 
a subject of deep interest. Our pilgrims will not attire themselves 
in long coarse russet gowns with large sleeves—in some cases patched 
with crosses—nor with their shoulders or their loins begirded with 
leather belts, from which a bowl and a bag will be suspended. This 
mode of attire was affected only by foreign pilgrims, and those who 
had voluntarily undertaken to visit some particular shrine and for 
a particular purpose. In general, pilgrims brought forth their best 
robes and put them upon them, and killed the fatted calf previous 
to their departure. This is sufficiently evident from the description 
of the pilgrims in the “Canterbury Tales.” None were attired save 
in their gaudiest clothes. None exhibited any distinctive sign of 
their profession, either in appearance or in manner. None had put 
peas into their shoes like the pilgrims to Loretto, immortalised by 
Peter Pindar. It was to be a very pleasant excursion. Content to 
atone for their sins by the object of their mission, the devotees con- 
sidered it quite superfluous to preserve any strict religious demea- 
nour, or to impose any restraints upon themselves by the way. 

A word or two may be said at this point about the bourdon, or 
staff, with which each pilgrim was equipped. The bourdon took the 
form of a strong stout stick about five feet in height, with a spiked 
foot, which assisted its bearer in making his way up or down rocky 
and perilous ascents. Less than a foot from the top was a handle, 
which facilitated a powerful grasp, or enabled the pilgrim to pluck 
any fruit to which he took a fancy growing on the trees by the way- 
side or in the fields ; half-way down the bourdon was a joint; this 
joint unscrewed and showed the upper half hollowed, as a sort of 
receptacle for valuables. Into this were put all relics which the 
pilgrim bought at the shrines. Holinshed tells us that it was in the 
staff of a pilgrim that the first head of saffron was transported from 
Greece, at a time when the transporter might for such an offence 
have forfeited his life. That head was brought to Saffron Walden 
monastery in Essex, the monks of which must for ever have showered 
benisons upon the venturesome pilgrim who presented it to them, for 
great were the benefits which they reaped by planting it, gathering 
it, using it in their refectory, and selling it to all who wished to have 
it. In the like manner a solitary silkworm found its way into 
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Southern Europe, and was a wondrous means of benefiting the 
quiet Italian dalesfolk. Upon a hook near the top of the pilgrim’s 
staff a water-bottle was suspended, and a hollow globe gave the coup 
de grace to the whole. The pilgrim’s return was denoted by a bunch 
of palm, which was tied round the head of the bourdon, the leaves 
being, of course, the guerdon of his enterprise, giving the name of 
Palmer to the tribe. 

Of our pilgrim band some will walk, others will ride on horseback. 
Leaving London, they will pursue their way through Chelmsford, 
through the leafy lanes and the quiet meadows of Suffolk, and finally 
halt at Walsingham. The object of attraction at Walsingham was 
the most remarkable image of the Virgin Mary which England could 
show, and was no small source of revenue to a priory of Augustinian 
canons. The miraculous image stood in a chapel. The great 
medizval scholar Desiderius Erasmus visited this shrine in 1510; 
and in his work entitled “ Peregrinatio Religionis ergo” he has given 
some curious information respecting it. The pilgrims, he tells us, 
entered the sacred precincts by means of a low narrow wicket. This 
wicket had been purposely made a difficult one to pass, in order to 
prevent the robberies which were continually committed at the 
shrine by pilgrims whose real pretensions to saintliness could not 
have been very great. On the gate in which the wicket opened was 
nailed a copper image of a knight on horseback, his miraculous 
preservation on the spot by the Virgin, as none of our readers will be 
surprised to hear, being one of the pleasant monkish fictions of the 
spot. Within, to the east of the gate, the pilgrims were allowed for 
a trifling sum to press with their lips the finger-bone of St. Peter, a 
bone greatly in excess of the size of that which the apostle possessed 
in life. Having discharged this duty, he was conducted to a building 
thatched with reeds and straw. Herein were enclosed two wells 
which were highly efficacious in the cure of dyspepsia and headache. 
In certain conditions, moreover, whatever votaries wished for at the 
time they drank the waters of this well, they might expect to have. 
Bearing the superstitious character of the times in mind it will 
occasion no surprise to learn that the pilgrims to Walsingham fully 
credited what the lying monks told them, that the image had been 
transported through the air, in previous centuries, in a time of deep 
snow ; and for proof of this astounding assertion the incredulous, if 
any such there were present, were bidden to direct their eyes to one 
of the beams upon which was nailed the skin of a bear. Having 
swallowed this, the pilgrim was permitted to enter the outer chapel, 
which, at the time that Erasmus visited Walsingham, was an unfinished 
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structure, the stormy winds from the neighbouring ocean blowing 
great guns through its open doors and windows. Herein stood the 
Chapel of the Virgin, which was a small building, constructed of 
wood and having a door on its opposite sides for the ingress and 
egress of pious visitors. The celebrated image of the Virgin stood 
within the chapel on the right of the altar. The chapel was redolent 
with perfumes, and was illuminated solely by tapers which dimly 
revealed the sacred image, which was surrounded by the jewels and 
gold of the shrine. A remarkable point about this figure was that 
it nodded to every pilgrim who came near it. It was customary for 
the pilgrim to kneel in devotion for a brief space on the steps of the 
altar, to leave there his offering and to take his departure. A priest 
who was stationed near pounced upon the offering, in order to prevent 
the next pilgrim from mistaking it for his own, overawed by the 
novelty of the situation. The second object of interest at Walsing- 
ham was the Virgin’s milk, which was enclosed in crystal and set in 
a crucifix on the altar. It was exposed to view but not to touch. 
Erasmus tells us that the pilgrims kneeling on the steps of the altar 
kissed the relic. The priest then held out a board to receive their 
offerings, the board resembling that on which toll was received at the 
foot of a bridge. Erasmus sarcastically observes that the milk looked 
more like chalk mixed with the white of eggs, and that it was thick 
set. He was accompanied by an English friend, named Gratian 
Pullen, who, it would seem, had much more of the Positivist or 
Agnostic than of a devout Churchman in his composition. The 
fellow persisted in asking so many awkward questions that they 
nearly got into trouble among orthodox people, and it was as much as 
even Erasmus could do to restrain his spirit of inquiry within due 
bounds. “What is the evidence,” pesteringly inquired this rash 
youth of the stern priestly guardian, “that this is indeed the ‘ true 
milk ’?” after he had kissed it. There was an awful pause, whereupon 
the daring question was repeated. Then, astonished and ferocious at 
such impertinence, the priest demanded in thundering tones what the 
inscription said. Fearing lest the holy man might cast them forth 
as heretics to be trodden under foot of man like salt that has lost its 
savour, they were glad to mollify him with a gratuity, which, having 
soon brought his features again to their customary rigidity, not unlike 
that of a Westminster Abbey verger, they slunk out faster than they 
came in. Once out, however, the scepticism or the positivism of 
Gratian Pullen again asserted itself. ‘Where was this inscription ?” 
inquired the irrepressible pilgrim. Black and nearly illegible with age 
it was at last discovered high up on one of the walls. Undaunted, 
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the pilgrims deciphered it, only to find, however, that the milk had 
been purchased in the tenth century by some old woman near 
Constantinople, who was assured by the vendor that it had come 
from where it had. In the Middle Ages this reason was considered 
conclusive. We arenot told what became of Erasmus’s companion, 
but we strongly suspect that he came toa bad end, like all young men 
who refuse to be guided by their superiors. In that age, as in this, 
it was a terrible thing when young men began to lose faith in esta- 
blished institutions. Henry VIII.’s unceremonious commissioners, 
in 1538, ruthlessly stripped the magnificent Walsingham shrine of all 
its treasures, and dissolved the religious house of which it was the 
glory and the well-spring. The wonder-working image, along with 
the kindred pious frauds of Ipswich, Worcester, and many others, 
were brought up to London, “with all the jewels that hung about 
them,” and after being stripped were committed to the flames at 
Chelsea. 

When he had seen all that there was to be seen at Walsingham, 
the pilgrim might go on to the church of the priory of St. Leonard, 
at Norwich, there to adore the image of the Virgin and that of King 
Henry VI., which had the merit of curing all kinds of diseases. 
Margaret Paston, writing to her husband on one occasion, tells him 
that her mother had raised an image of wax for his benefit and of his 
weight to the Lady of Walsingham, had sent four nobles to the four 
orders of friars at Norwich, and had vowed to undertake a pilgrimage 
to St. Leonard’s shrine for him. From Norwich the pilgrim might press 
onward to see the arm of St. Philip, which was on view at Castle 
Acre, or the cross of Bromhclm, mentioned by Chaucer, at Bromholm 
Priory ; or the head of St. John the Baptist at Trimmingham ; or 
the tomb of St. Walstan, unto whom “all mowers and scythe- 
followers” were accustomed to repair at Bawburgh, near Norwich ; 
or the good sword of Winfarthing, in the village of that name. 

Having exhausted Norfolk, the pilgrim might cross into fenny 
Lincolnshire, and glut his eyes with a sight of the tomb of Waltheof, 
in Crossland Abbey, whereunto not a few found their way. Next 
came Yorkshire and the archiepiscopal city, which boasted the shrine 
of St. William, an archbishop who died in 1154, where, within a silver 
reliquary, covered with jewels, was kept the saint’s head. Theshrine 
of St. Wilfrid, at Ripon, and the shrine of St. John, at Beverley, were 
the chief haunts of the pilgrim at this period in the county. Through 
Yorkshire the pilgrim might jog along to Durham, whcre was the 
shrine of St. Cuthbert. Around the last resting-place of this holy 
man in the cathedral, the pilgrims went and came with ceaseless 
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monotony. In the North of England St. Cuthbert’s shrine had the 
pre-eminence. If it hada rival in all England, that rival was only 
St. Thomas’s shrine at Canterbury. What was St. Cuthbert’s shrine ? 
It was a sarcophagus of green marble. This sarcophagus was richly 
adorned with gilding, and supported the coffin, strongly bound with 
iron, that contained his remains. Near at hand was a chest for 
offerings and cupboards for the reception of relics. We gasp at 
the catglogue of these relics. Ages of faith, indeed! What with the 
veil and hair of the Magdalene, part of the rod of Moses, relics of 
St. Peter, pieces of the tree under which Abraham conversed with 
the angels, and bones of the victims of Herod, the shrine was a sort 
of ecclesiastical marine store. Teeth and bones of saints and 
martyrs reposed in rich profusion, side by side with a number of 
costly articles, which were snapped up by the Commissioners of 
Henry VIII. in 1540. One, we are told, was an image of the Virgin 
Mary, silver-gilt. Another was a cross of gold, set with precious 
stones, with a silver-gilt pedestal. A third was a silver-gilt cup, 
presented by the Countess of Kent. A fourth was an ivory casket, 
ornamented with gold and silver, and containing the gloves of 
St. Cuthbert, the gift of Richard de Birtley, a monk of Durham. 
Over St. Cuthbert’s coffin was a movable canopy of wood, carved 
and adorned with gold and colour. On the anniversary of the 
saint’s natal day, on certain festivals, and whenever an offering was 
made at the shrine, the canopy was drawn up by the ropes and 
pulleys which were attached to it for that purpose. Then the silver 
bells began to chime, and notified to all that a pilgrim was adoring 
it, or that some valuable relic had been deposited upon it. 

Here we must pause, for our article is already too long. We had 
intended to say much more on our theme, but considerations of 
space forbid. We may only mention, in conclusion, that after a 
sort of winter sleep of something like three centuries, pilgrimages 
have been of late years revived by one ancient ecclesiastical body 
amongst us ; and though the souls of the numerous devotees who 
have swelled their trains may have benefited but little by the process, 
it can hardly be denied that, like Ulysses of old, they have seen 
many cities, many people, and have been furnished with many 
opportunities eminently calculated to widen their mental horizon. 

W. C. SYDNEY. 
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MEN ON A NEW SOUTH WALES 
STATION. 


HROUGHOUT Australia one often hears a phrase which 
has almost passed into a Colonial proverb: “Here the 
Scotch have got all the land, the Irish all the billets, and the English 
anything that is left,” and increasing experience only teaches us the 
truth of this proverb, more especially with reference to the Scot and 
his possessions. The squatter who can neither claim Scotland as 
his birthplace nor a Scotch name is rather a rare bird in that part of 
New South Wales of which we write. 

In the earlier days of station life the squatter was almost like the 
chief of a clan : a clan, it is true, of very mixed blood and sympathies, 
but still linked together by the tie of common isolation from any centre 
of civilisation. But now the squatter’s chiefdom has become very 
much a matter of form, while his whole manner of life has grown 
more economical, for nowadays squatting interests are much “cut 
up.” The squatter himself is generally a fine fellow. In his manner 
of life there may perhaps be something peculiarly forceful of cheer- 
fulness and independent self-reliance ; for does he not spend much of 
his time in the saddle, enjoying a temperate climate and leading a 
life that corresponds, having too his anxieties and severe struggles, 
which his healthy routine prevents from taking a dyspeptic form? 
So, in an atmosphere of general cheerfulness, the old station hos- 
pitality lingers on in open-handed welcome for almost every man 
and beast. The squatters’ guests come from all quarters and from 
all ranks. We have seen a bishop appear on the station’s somewhat 
dimly-lighted spiritual horizon, during his lordship’s tour through the 
vast territory which represents a diocese, and we have seen this pillar 
of the Church followed by an itinerant preacher, so little distin- 
guished that his name was never known. But infinite in variety are 
the men with whom one comes in contact on a station, and as their 
careers have often been chequered and pursued over many lands, the 
employés are frequently true cosmopolitans, and generally fairly con- 
tent with their somewhat Bohemian lot; while their wandering 
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experiences make them often interesting, even profitable com- 
panions. 

The men who are found on a station may be divided into two 
classes : those who have come to stay, and those who have come 
but to go. In the first class are they who have identified themselves 
with their employers’ interests by becoming “selectors” under the 
Government Scheme ; settling down on a certain number of acres 
which they have to clear in a given time and to cultivate in another 
period. As a matter of fact it is the squatters, as a rule, who take 
up these selections and select the selectors, often members of their 
own families, even young ladies in their teens rejoicing in the title of 
selectors. The squatter, of course, obtains these grants at a very low 
rental. The selector builds a house and sleeps in it a certain 
number of nights in the year, while a Government Inspector comes 
round to see that the law is being carried out; but this official 
seldom makes himself disagreeable. It will readily be seen that the 
employé who settles down on the land in this way becomes, though 
in a comparatively free and easy fashion, a sort of vassal to his 
squatter chief. Years ago those who selected, managed, by skilful 
evasion of the law, to flit from one selection to another : hence the 
disparaging nickname of “Cockatoo” by which they were known. 
But now they are generally hard-working and interested in their 
employers’ welfare. Far otherwise is it with the second class, those 
restless nomads who seldom hold any billet more than two months. 
Variety is to them as the very breath of life, and they tire of every- 
thing, or at least anything that requires work. Men of this class 
frequently arrive at the station in an almost destitute state, after miles 
of weary bush tramping ; then if they get a job and learn to be useful 
they think it is time to leave. 

When men first turned their attention to the future of sheep in 
Australia they had to employ numbers of shepherds for their flocks 
and herds ; the shepherds in many cases, and for many months of 
the year, leading lives of the greatest isolation. This system of 
shepherding necessitated a large staff, but a complete change occurred 
upon the introduction of wire fencing and the division of the land 
into fields or paddocks of some 10,000 acres, and the consequent 
careful inspection of the sheep, in place of a mounted retinue 
moving at great distances from headquarters. At present almost 
everyone employed comes within some touch of the home centre. 
In critical times all hands have terribly hard and anxious work, for 
ever and anon the dreaded decimating drought breathes sirocco-like 
over the pastoral plains, strewing the land of the Golden Fleece with 
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dying sheep and whitening skeletons. In these perilous days the 
squatter and his assistants must be men of strong nerve and ready 
resource ; but the man who succeeds, either as owner or overseer, 
has generally a good share of that most serviceable of qualities— 
“ grit.” 

It is little wonder that the man penned up in the same sur- 
roundings—with the same sheep and the same men—looks forward 
with keen and thirsty anticipation to the excursion to Sydney or 
Melbourne, and will often steadily save up for a year or more, and 
then start off on what he calls his “trip” to one of the great towns. 
If his ideas of pleasure be narrow and essentially of the earth—earthy, 
his pilgrimage does not extend so far ; indeed, not further than the 
hotel of the nearest township, there to commence an orgie of dissipa- 
tion which only ends with the disappearance of his cheque. He has 
often been known on reaching the hotel to hand over this cheque to 
the proprietor, with instructions to supply him with liquor so long as 
the money lasted, and then to commence his debauch. His stay, 
considering the amount lodged with Boniface, was sometimes com- 
paratively short, and must have been profitable to all concerned 
except the consumer of the alcohol. 

To the squatter “ the trip” is often a thing of rational enjoyment ; 
and to those who have been immured right away in “the back 
blocks,” sunk out of civilisation, living on a menu in which salt beef 
is too frequently the préce de jour, and where fish and fresh vegetables 
figure not at all, a few weeks in Sydney—Sydney full of gracious 
welcome and bewitching loveliness—are very delightful, there to 
enjoy to the full the mixture of strange faces, of old chums, and new 
dishes. 

On a station men of all nations are encountered. We think 
that those from home are more numerous than Australians. Our 
friend the Scotchman of course is there, and nearly always he is in 
a position of responsibility ; if not the squatter himself he is one of 
the overseers, and but rarely is he a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water. We frequently met specimens of the typical Irishman, the 
one who has carried to the Colonies his inborn hatred of labour, and 
who is—when not in possession of some sinecure post—generally 
found doing anything that the Scotchman is not. This Irishman 
often exhibits a surprising amount of condescension to his Colonial 
friends, whom he considers altogether inferior mortals to those who 
have had the privilege of birth in the “ould counthry.” We 
remember listening to a discussion on the rival merits of Australia 
and home. The disputants were all Colonials but one—an Irishman. 
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The former spoke quietly, not unduly exaggerating the merits and 
advantages of their native land. They were listened to with ill-con- 
cealed scorn by Pat, who, seated on an upturned bucket, was 
blacking boots. At length he burst forth with his views and wound 
up by asking : “ Ach, an what wid ye do at all if it wasn’t for the 
likes of us comin’ out to make yer counthry?” The question 
appeared unanswerable. Pat was always grumbling at his work, 
often at the new country, but never at the old. 

A station is at its busiest during the shearing season, when the 
great wool crop is being gathered in. The reports of the coming 
harvest of the fleece and the preparations for the feeding and housing 
of the gentlemen of the shears are eagerly discussed ; and sheep are 
even more talked than usual—for they could hardly be more eaten— 
by all the station. Shearing, in some parts of Australia, is going on 
all the year round. When finished in one colony it commences in 
another ; so that many men who have been working in Queensland 
come on to New South Wales and Victoria. The shearer is, like all 
travelling Australians, a horseman, and he sometimes rides hundreds 
of miles on a good blood-like animal, while he probably leads a 
pack-horse, with such goods and chattels as are absolutely necessary, 
but of genuine household gods the shearer knows nothing. The 
general deportment of this class towards the rest of mankind is one 
of extreme independence, at times rising to heights of almost epic 
grandeur. The usual specimen is a tall, strong, bronzed fellow, 
whose manner and whole get-up—the latter crowned with the slouch 
sombrero—bespeak the thoroughly independent character, one full 
of strange oaths and terse expressions, the strong man whom Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling delights to honour. 

A few years ago there was a great strike, which was watched with 
keenest interest by all pastoralists, for to them it was a matter of vital 
importance. The shearers had raised the standard of rebellion, and 
the battle raged for months over the question of the employment of 
union or non-union men. The squatters contended for the right of 
employing whom they wished, and in the end the squatters won. 
Each station has its shearing shed, with its rough wood buildings 
for the accommodation of the men, with kitchen and bakehouses, 
while all the rations are bought at the station store. The shearers have 
their own cook—indeed, he is their very own ; for they make or mar 
his reputation as their fancies vary or digestions dictate. He is the 
most ephemeral of culinary artists, for at best his post can only be 
held for a few weeks. Many apply for the coveted position, as the 
chef who presides over the digestive destinies of so many stalwarts is 
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a well-paid individual, getting from £3 to £4 a week ; but what is 
that when he recognises his ineffectual struggles to serve from forty 
to fifty critical masters, all bound together by one common tie—a 
strong desire to malign their own cook? Each candidate for the 
appointment comes armed with credentials, and probably has his 
own friends and chums amongst his prospective employers. The 
question is put to the vote, and, after a contested election, the success- 
ful one is installed ; but most likely, suffering from a natural craving for 
alcohol and the ill-requited recognition of his abilities, soon flies to 
the nearest—even if it be many miles distant—“ pub,” and there 
drowns his sorrows and ends his short-lived reign. The shearers 
are, as befits their free open air life, mighty feeders, consuming such 
quantities of mutton as only “ Prodigious ” can describe, while huge 
batches of bread and all varieties of jams and pickles are despatched 
with machine-like regularity by these most eupeptic individuals. 
The drink of these valiant trenchermen is not in keeping with their 
food, for “‘alcohol” is forbidden at the shed, tea being practically 
the only drink, and it is “tea” of a strength undreamt of by the 
delicate consumer of that stimulant ; it is drunk, preferably boiled, 
we are afraid, in large quantities and at every meal; while the 
differences that may arise between the tannin and the food never 
seem to trouble the dietetic barbarian who has swallowed all. 

Until the last few years all the shearing in Australia was done 
by hand, but now the employment of machinery is almost 
universal, the actual shears being very similar to the horse-clipper 
used in this country. As many as 150 sheep have been shorn by 
one man with hand shears in a day of eight hours; but such a 
number probably means scamped work, and about eighty is a fair 
average. The men are paid at the rate of £1 per hundred sheep, 
and now with machines get through a greater “ tally.” 

The shearing-shed presents a busy and interesting scene ; the 
whirr of the machinery, the brawny fellows looking so unlike men 
who have any association with such things as steam and cunning 
mechanism ; now the struggling, and now the quiescent sheep, the 
yolk-coloured fleeces falling “fast as leayes in Vallombrosa” ; the 
shorn and the unshorn, emblems of the honoured and dishonoured, 
all around us, while the hurrying rouseabouts (shearers’ assistants) are 
carrying their spoils to men, who, quickly sorting it, pass it on to the 
wool-classer, and he, with an expert’s swift inspection, decides the 
quality and places it in its proper section, from which it is made up 
in large bales and forwarded to the great argosies that bear this rich 
Australian harvest away to Europe. Certainly shearing-time is one 
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of bustle and interest to all. New faces and new types come into 
our lives ; and when the last remnant of wool has been gathered and 
the last shearer has shouldered his swag and gone his way, a feeling 
of quietude, perhaps loss, settles down on the dwellers amid flocks 
and herds. 

There is another body of men which is seldom without a few 
representatives on the station, eminently birds of passage—here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. ‘These travellers are known as “ sundowners,” 
for it is at sundown they always appear on the scene of their probable 
night’s lodging. They make inquiries for the “ travellers’ hut ”— 
there are no tramps in Australia, merely travellers—and many of 
them must have made “the grand tour” of stations. They ask for 
rations, not in any whining, begging tone, but as their rightful due, 
and they receive their pound of flesh, always the ubiquitous sheep, 
flour, tea, and sugar. This giving of food and lodging is a tradition 
of the old station days, when it was absolutely necessary that uncon- 
sidered hospitality should be given to the wayfarers, and—as there 
were certain to be occasional scoundrels amongst them—it was 
dangerous to refuse succour, for many bush fires and other acts of 
incendiarism had their origin in refusals to give rations ; but now in 
these more economical days there is often a strong disposition to kick 
against indiscriminate ration giving. 

In the great colonial corps of sundowners, men from almost all 
nationalities are found. We have seen the coloured man cheek-by- 
jowl with a fair-haired Teuton—alas ! quaffing “billy tea” instead 
of good Rhine wine. We have seen the Irishman, still mercurial, 
even debonair, in spite of his coming down to his present peripatetic 
profession, from those now distant days to which he alludes as the 
“rale good toimes.” We have even seen him in company with a 
Scotchman ; but few indeed are the Scots, either Highlanders or 
Lowlanders, who are found “sundowning.” 

These men go from station to station, ostensibly in search of 
work, but surprised and regretful when they find it. If they get 
employment they never retain it long. They rest a little, and walk 
off once more. We knew a squatter who, bent on getting something 
out of the sundowners, had built a huge heap of stones which they 
had to move to another spot before board and lodgings were forth- 
coming. We have heard that the proprietor of this great stone trick 
was troubled with comparatively few travellers. But some of the 
sundowners are really ashamed of their profession, which they have 
had to adopt from sheer necessity, and they are honest and hard- 
working when they can get work. 
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Many a man who receives his rations and his share of the 
travellers’ hut has held high revels when his pile was in the mine that 
must turn out a Bonanza, but did not, and so he fell from part 
proprietor of something that should have been a “ Broken Hill” to 
mere pedestrianism. 

The student of human nature finds much to interest him in the 
personnel of this curiously recruited army ; much to sadden him when 
he recognises those of life’s broken wings ; much to amuse him in 
the saucy independence of the sundowner, who is to the manner 
born, and who, if he were a minstrel as well as a wanderer, would 
ever sing a lay of idleness. As it is, he is the modern “knight of 
the road,” asking, fortunately, not for your money or your life, but 
for rations and a bed. We remember one in a confidential moment 
saying he supposed “at home ” we called such fellows as he tramps ; 
we deprecated the harshness of the expression, but felt that it might 
contain some truth. We also endeavoured to show that Australia in 
the past has been much indebted to her explorers. 

Truly those who spend a few months on a station see wondrous 
specimens of mankind, that drifting mankind which is full of waifs 
and strays, but which teaches the lesson of a broader, easier view of 


unsuccessful humanity. 
HUGH HENRY. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook, 
With young Adonis, lovely, fresh, and green. 
The Passionate Pilgrim. 


HE ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia, the cradle of the 
Semitic nations, which lies between the great rivers Euphrates 

and Tigris, used to worship a divinity named Ishtar. She was the 
goddess of fertility, the productive power of nature, and was iden- 
tified by their astrologers with the planet Venus, the morning and 
evening star. Her temple stood at Uruk or Erech, a city on the 
Euphrates, whose foundation is ascribed in the book of Genesis to 
Nimrod, “ the mighty hunter.” . The old Chaldzean records, inscribed 
with cuneiform or wedge-shaped characters on tablets of burnt clay, 
relate how Ishtar, daughter of the Moon-god, fell in love with the 
shepherd Dumuzi, son of Ea, “the lord of the waters,” and Damkina, 
“the lady of the soil,” as he fed his flocks beneath the mystic tree 
of Eridu, which covered the earth with its shade ; how Dumuzi 
was wounded by a wild boar and died, and how Ishtar, distracted 
with grief, descended to the lower regions, and endeavoured to 
rescue her lover from the queen of the dead, and how she was 
instructed by the supreme God Ea to bathe him in pure water, 
anoint him with the most precious perfumes, clothe him in a robe of 
mourning, play to him sad airs on a crystal flute, while his priestesses 
intoned their doleful chants and tore their breasts in sorrow, and so 
he should obtain new life (Maspero’s “ Dawn of Civilisation,” p. 693). 
Dumuzi, for whom the goddess of fertility conceived this great 
passion, was originally a personification of the ground in spring- 
time, whose coat of many colours quickly fades beneath the 
scorching glare of the summer sun, and later, by a natural transition 
of ideas, he became identified with the brilliant but transient spring 
sunshine, the young sun, which causes nature to bud and clothes the 
earth with green, until the ruthless heat of summer comes to mar 
his work. In southern Chaldza, Ishtar was sometimes addressed 
as Nana, “the supreme mistress,” and reappears as Nanea in the 
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Second Book of Maccabees. Herodotus, writing four centuries 
and a half before Christ, tells us that the Babylonians of his day had 
a goddess, resembling the Greek Aphrodite, whom they styled 
Mylitta, and there can be no doubt that she was identical with the 
Ishtar of the cuneiform inscriptions. He also mentions in con- 
nection with her worship a singular propitiatory rite, of which we 
find traces in the subsequent development of the same cult (Lucian, 
“De Dea Syria,” 6) and he remarks that an analogous custom pre- 
vailed in some parts of Cyprus (Herodotus, i. 199). 

Amongst the Semitic nations of the West, the propitiatory rite 
usually consisted of an offering by the girls of their hair, as a kind 
of first-fruits to the goddess of nature, and this custom explains the 
epithet “ Venus Calva” or “the bald Venus,” applied by the Romans 
to their own archaic goddess of love. To her likewise both men and 
women before marriage offered either the whole or at least a lock of 
their hair. 

The language and religion of the people of Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Canaan betrayed their Mesopotamian origin. They too adored the 
great goddess Ishtar under the name of Ashtoreth. Solomon, we 
are told in the First Book of Kings, “ went after Ashtoreth the 
goddess of the Sidonians,” and the Septuagint, or Greek version 
compiled at Alexandria about 277 B.c., translates the name “ Astarte.” 
Ashtoreth or Astarte continued to represent the productive power of 
nature, and she was the counterpart of Moloch, the generative power 
+» Of nature. This pair of deities were usually addressed by the titles 
Baal and Baaltis, “lord and lady.” Baal was identified with the 
sun, and his symbol was the bull. Ashtoreth, by analogy, was iden- 
tified with the moon, and her symbol was the dove (Rawlinson’s 
“ History of Phoenicia,” p. 326). If we bear these simple facts in 
mind, they will, I think, furnish us with a key to the difficult enigma 
“Who was the Syrian Goddess?” In the mythology of Phoenicia, 
the ancient legend of Ishtar and Dumuzi again crops up. Dumuzi 
is resuscitated under the thinly disguised name of Tammuz, which in 
the language of the country appears to have signified “the vanquished 
one.” The scene of his death was localised in the Lebanon, and 
the annual season of mourning was duly observed year by year. The 
daughters of Israel could not resist the attractions of the popular 
festival, and were infected with the general enthusiasm of their 
neighbours. ‘ He brought me to the door of the gate of the Lord’s 
house which was toward the north,” says Ezekiel, “and behold there 
sat women weeping for Tammuz.” The beloved of Ashtoreth was 
addressed by the title of Adonai, “my lord.” Hence his Greek 
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name Adonis, which was also applied to the mountain torrent of the 
Lebanon, now called Nahr-Ibrahim. 
Tammuz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a summer’s day, 

While smooth Adonis, from his native rock, 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 

Of Tammuz yearly wounded. 


Ashtoreth had a temple at Byblos in Phcenicia, near the mouth 
of the Adonis River. Byblos is mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions 
under the name of Gubal (now Jebeil) eight and a half centuries B.c. 
It was the royal seat of Cinyras (Strabo, xvi. 2) the reputed father 
of Adonis, and the founder of several shrines of Ashtoreth. A second 
temple stood at Aphaca, nearer the source of the same river. These 
two places were naturally the great centres of the cult of Adonis, until 
it was suppressed by Constantine the Great (Eusebius, “‘ Vit. Const.,” 
iii. 55). We are indebted to Lucian for the following account of the 
Syrian festival :— 

I saw, too, at Byblos a great temple of the Byblian Aphrodite, where they 
perform the orgies in honour of Adonis, arid I learnt what these orgies were. 
For the people of Byblos allege that the wounding of Adonis by the boar took 
place in their own territory, and, as a memorial of that calamity, they every year 
beat their breasts, utter lamentations, perform the orgies, and hold a great mourn- 
ing throughout the land. And when they have done beating their breasts and 
lamenting, they first of all make offerings to (an image of) Adonis as though it 
were a corpse, and on the next day they pretend that he is alive again, and carry 
him into the open air. And they shave their heads, just as the Egyptians do 
when an Apis (sacred bull) is dead. (‘* De Dea Syria,” 6.) 


“In the territory of Byblos,” continues Lucian, ‘a river flows from 
Mount Libanus (Lebanon) into the sea. It bears the name Adonis. 
Every year this river turns blood-red, and parting with its colour as it 
flows into the sea, turns a great part of the sea the colour of blood, and 
announces to the people of Byblos the season of mourning. They 
pretend that on these occasions Adonis is wounded on Libanus, and 
that his blood, flowing into the water, changes the colour of the 
river, and gives the stream its name. That is what the people say. 
But a certain Byblian, who seemed to be telling the truth, explained 
to me another cause of the phenomenon. And this is what he 
said: ‘The River Adonis, stranger, flows through Libanus, and 
Libanus has a very reddish-coloured soil, and as the winds are 
usually rough at that particular season, they carry soil of a very red 
colour into the river, and the soil makes it blood-red. And so it is 
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the soil, and not blood, as people affirm, that is the cause of this 
phenomenon.’” (Jdid. 8.) 

Lucian gives a long description of another temple at Hierapolis, 
the innermost shrine of which contained two seated figures, made of 
gold, and representing a god and goddess, the former drawn by 
bulls, the latter by lions. They were evidently statues of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, though Lucian mistook the male figure for that of Zeus, 
while the female figure, he says, partook somewhat of the character 
of Hera, Athena, Aphrodite, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesis, and 
the Fates! In one hand she held a sceptre, in the other a spindle 
(or arrow). Her head was surrounded with rays, and she wore a 
mural crown and the girdle peculiar to Urania, the “ celestial” 
Aphrodite. (‘“ De Dea Syria,” 31.) 

He then goes on to tell us how, on certain specified days, the 
multitude assembled in the sacred inclosure, and a crowd of 
“ Galli” and other holy persons performed the orgies, gashed their 
arms, and flogged one another’s backs, while others stood by and 
accompanied them on the flute, beat drums, or sang frenzied hymns 
(Zbid. 50). All of which irresistibly reminds us of the orgies of 
Baal, described in the First Book of Kings. We have indica- 
tions of the fact that the goddess was Ashtoreth in the offerings of 
hair which the boys and girls made at her shrine (Jéi@. 60), in the 
sacred doves which were kept there (Jdid. 54), and the tame fish, 
which came to be fed when they were called (did. 45). A fable 
written by Hyginus, the friend of Ovid, explains why doves and 
fish were sacred to this goddess. ‘“ An egg of extraordinary size fell 
from heaven into the Euphrates. The fishes rolled it ashore, the 
doves hatched it, and out of the shell came Venus, who was after- 
wards called the Syrian Goddess.” (‘ Fab.” 197.) 

Some people believed that the great temple of Hierapolis, or 
Bambyce, which stood at no great distance from the Euphrates, had 
been originally erected to Derkéto, described by Lucian as half 
woman and half fish. (‘De Dea Syria,” 14.) Diodorus says that 
Derkéto was worshipped at Ascalon, and had the face of a woman 
and the body of a fish (2, 4), and Pliny too refers to Hierapolis, 
otherwise Bambyce, called by the Syrians Mabog, where the monster 
Atargatis, named Derketo by the Greeks, was worshipped. 
(“Nat. Hist.,” 5, 19; Strabo, xvi. 1.) This divine mermaid was 
apparently symbolical of Ashtoreth rising from the waves, and it is 
significant that the Greeks pictured their own goddess of love, 
Aphrodite, as springing from the salt sea foam (a¢péc) near the 
island of Cythera (Cerigo), which was, as we shall presently see, one 
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of the first places in Europe to embrace the religion of Ashtoreth, 
The coins of the city of Sidon bore a figure of their tutelary goddess 
Ashtoreth seated on the bull, a representation which doubtless gave 
rise to the Greek myth of Europa, who is related to have been 
carried off by Zeus under the form of a bull from Phenicia to 
Crete. (“De Dea Syria,” 4.) The old Greeks were much addicted 
to incorporating Phcenician legends into their own mythology, and 
thus we find that while some attributes, which properly belong to 
Ashtoreth as goddess of love, were allotted by them to Aphrodite, 
others, which belong to her as goddess of fertility, were assigned to 
their deity of the soil, Rhea, or Cybele, while others again, peculiar 
to her as a moon-goddess, were appropriated to the Greek Artemis, 
and especially to that Asiatic “ Artemis,” of whom it was afterwards 
said, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians !” 

Lucian was a late writer, and had very confused ideas on the 
subject about which he professes to enlighten us ; but it is a curious 
fact that, just at that very period, about 167 a.p., the worship of the 
Syrian goddess was introduced into Britain by Roman soldiers, in 
whose minds the same loose ideas appear to have prevailed. Upon 
a tablet discovered at Carvoran, in Northumberland, occur the words, 
“ The mother of the gods, Peace, Virtue, Ceres, and the Syrian god- 
dess are all the same.” An altar found at the same spot is dedicated 
to the Syrian goddess by the prefect of the first cohort of Hamians, 
who appear from a third inscription to have been quartered at 
Carvoran during the reign of the Emperor Hadrian ; while a fourth 
inscription discovered at Carvoran, and addressed “Dee Hamie,” 
was presumably erected by the same cohort. Hodgson considers 
that these Hamii were recruited from the district of Ap- amia, the 
modern Hamah in Syria, and that Dea Hamia was identical 
with the Syrian goddess. (Hist. Northumb.,” vol. iii, part 2, 
P- 137-) ~t 

But we must beware of digressing from our path in this dangerous 
labyrinth of mythology, and we will now once more pursue the clue 
which we were following. 

From Byblos Pheenician colonists carried the worship of 
Ashtoreth to the islands of Cyprus and Cithera, and so it was com- 
municated to the Western world. Pausanias is very explicit on this 
point :— 


At Athens there isa temple of the ‘‘ Celestial” Aphrodite, who was first 
worshipped by the Assyrians, and after them by the people of Paphos in Cyprus, 
and by the Phcenicians who dwell at Ascalon in Palestine, and from the 
Phoenicians the people of Cythera learnt her worship. Among the Athenians 
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her worship was instituted by A®geus, and her statue is still among us of Parian 
stone, the design of Phidias (i. 14). In Cyprus is the city of Amathus, where 
there is an ancient temple of Adonis and Aphrodite (/ééd@. ix. 41). At Corinth 
there is a building where the Argive women bewail Adonis (Zéd. ii. 20). 


At the last-named place the religion always retained its Asiatic 
character (Strabo, viii.). 

In Europe the ancient myth of Ishtar and Dumuzi grew into the 
pretty love-tale of Venus and Adonis, from which all the elements of 
nature worship had long since disappeared. Ovid’s poetical account, 
contained in the tenth book of the “ Metamorphoses,” is familiar 
to all, but I should like to quote part of the story as related by 
Apollodorus, because it is evidently a very old version gathered from 
early authorities, and it bears on its face distinct traces of its 
Oriental origin :— 

“ Cinyras came to Cyprus with his people and founded Paphos, 
and having married Metharme, the daughter of the king of the 
Cyprians, he had a son Adonis. But Hesiod says Adonis was the 
son of Phenix (a Phoenician), and Panyasis says he was the son of 
Smyrna, daughter of the king of Assyria. Her father, incensed 
by her conduct, snatched up his sword and pursued her, but 
she, being overtaken, prayed the gods that she might become 
invisible, and the gods had pity on her and changed her into the 
tree called Smyrna (the -myrrh tree). And ten months later, the 
tree burst open and Adonis was born. _ And while he was yet an 
chest, and entrusted him to Persephone, and when the latter saw 
him she would not give him up. So the matter was referred to Zeus 
for judgment, and Zeus divided the year into three parts, and ordered 
that Adonis should spend one-third of the year by himself, one-third 
with Persephone, and the remaining third with Aphrodite. But 
Adonis assigned to the latter his own share also. And after that 
Adonis, while out hunting, was wounded by a boar and died.” 
(Apollod. “ Bibliotheca,” 3, 14.) 

This dispute between Aphrodite and Persephone, the queen of 
Hades, about the custody of Adonis, is an exact counterpart of the 
quarrel. between Ishtar, “the lady of life,” and the goddess of the 
lower world over the body of Dumuzi. The three “shares” into 
which Zeus divides the year are the three Greek seasons—spring, 
summer, and winter. 

When the Athenians were despatching an expedition against 
Sicily, in the year 415 B.c., many people were greatly discouraged on 
account of the time at which the fleet happened tobe sent out. The 
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women were then celebrating the feast of Adonis, during which there 
were to be seen, in every quarter of the city, images of the dead and 
funeral processions, and women accompanying them with dismal 
lamentations, so that those who set any value upon omens were full 
of concern for the fate of their countrymen. (Plutarch, “ Nicias,” 
13.) One of the characters in the comedy of “ Lysistrata,” 
which was written by Aristophanes soon afterwards, makes a 
humorous allusion to the incident :— 


Has the wantonness of the women burst forth, and their drumming, and 
their continual orgies, and their mourning on the roofs for Adonis, which I heard 
once upon a time when I was in the Assembly? Demostratus (confound him !) 
was urging us to sail to Sicily, but his wife, dancing, cries out ‘‘ Woe! Woe for 
Adonis !” and again Demostratus was urging us to enlist Zacynthian hoplites, 
but his wife on the roof, being rather the worse for drink, tells them to mourn for 
Adonis. (Lys. 362.) 


There is something very ludicrous in the proceedings of these 
Athenian cockneys, who having no natural “high place” to which 
they could conveniently resort, repaired to their own housetops. 

Theocritus, in his 15th Idyl, describes a visit paid by two 
Syracusan women to a festival held in honour of Adonis by Arsinoé, 
wife and sister of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in their palace at Alexandria, 
where they hear a professional artiste sing the “ Psalm of Adonis.” 
I follow Mr. Andrew Lang’s translation :— 


O queen that lovest Golgi and Idalium (in Cyprus) and the steep of Eryx (in 
Sicily). O Aphrodite that playest with gold, lo, from the stream eternal of 
Acheron they have brought back to thee Adonis--even in the twelfth month, 
they have brought him the dainty-footed hours. Before him lie all ripe fruits 
that the tall trees’ branches bear, and the delicate gardens, arrayed in baskets of 
silver, and the golden vessels are full of incense of Syria, and all the dainty 
cakes that women fashion in the kneading tray, mingling blossoms manifold with 
the white wheaten flour, all that is wrought of honey sweet and in soft olive oil, 
all cakes fashioned in the semblance of things that fly and of things that creep ; 
lo, here they are set before him. Here are built for him shadowy bowers of 
green, all laden with tender anise, and children flit overhead, the little Loves, as 
the young nightingales perched upon the trees fly forth and try their wings from 
bough to bough. O the ebony, O the gold, O the purple coverlet strewn above 
more soft than sleep! Another bed is strewn for beautiful Adonis; one bed 
Cypris keeps, and one the rosy-armed Adonis. But lo, in the morning we will 
all of us gather with the dew, and carry him forth among the waves that break 
upon the beach, and with locks unloosed and ungirt raiment falling to the 
ankles, and bosoms bare, will we begin our shrill sweet song. Be gracious now, 
dear Adonis, and propitious even in the coming year. Dear to us has thine 
advent been, Adonis, and dear shall it be when thou comest again. 


Alexandria was at this period (about two centuries and a half B.c.) 
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the leading city of the Greek world. The whole Idyl is well worth 
perusal (in English, at any rate), as it gives us a full insight into the 
social life of the day. 

The “ Gardens of Adonis” are referred to by other authors. “At 
the festival of Adonis they carry out images and gardens in earthen- 
ware vessels, and summer fruits of all kinds. They make these 
gardens for him with fennel and lettuce, because they say he was 
laid by Aphrodite amongst lettuce . . . seedless and quickly fading 
plants, for the gardens of Adonis are little plants that shoot up 
quickly in an earthen pan, wicker tray, or basket of some description 
and are immediately thrown into the sea and lost to sight, a 
reference to the early death of Adonis” (Eudocia, 24, quoted in the 
Lexicon of Suidas). And Plato writes— 

Would an intelligent husbandman, who has seeds which he values and which 
he wishes to be fruitful, seriously sow them in the gardens of Adonis in semmer- 
time, and be delighted when he sees them shooting up beautifully within a week ? 
( Phzedrus, 276.) 

The Syrians appear to have mourned for Adonis when the 
harvest was over and the corn (sprung like Chaldean Dumuzi 
from earth and water) had fallen before the sickle and the rivers 
had swollen with the first autumn rains. The Greeks, too, kept the 
festival late in summer when the fruit was ripe. At Alexandria the 
feast began with the lying in state of an image representing Adonis 
alive, followed next day by the mourning of the women, who carried 
the effigy to:the sea-shore, washed its wound, and perhaps committed 
it to the waves, together with the symbolical baskets of flowers. 
This was a reversal of the usual order of the ceremonies. The 
Greeks generally commenced with a day of mourning, when Adonis 
was imagined to be missing. The second day inaugurated the 
* search for Adonis,” when the girls pretended to find his image in 
“the garden”—a box of lettuces placed outside the front door 
(Smith’s “ Dictionary of Antiquities”). Athenzeus professes to explain 
the reason for the use of lettuce on these occasions. (2, 80.) 

The first Idyl of Bion, a contemporary of Theocritus (280 B.c.) 
is entitled “The Lament for Adonis,” and furnishes us with an 
example of the dirges sung by the Greek women at the annual 
festival. I will quote a few lines from Mr. Andrew Lang’s rendering 
of this beautiful poem. 


Woe ! Woe for Adonis ! he hath perished, the beauteous Adonis, dead is the 
beauteous Adonis, the Loves join in the lament. Low on the hills is lying the 
lovely Adonis, and his thigh with the boar’s tusk, his white thigh with the boar’s 
tusk is wounded, and sorrow on Cypris he brings, as softly he breathes his life 
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away. But Aphrodite with unbound locks through the glades goes wandering, 
shrill she wails, as down the long woodlands she is borne, lamenting her Assyrian 
lord, and again calling him and again. ‘* Woe! Woe for Cypris !” the mountains 
all are saying, and the oak trees answer ‘‘ Woe for Adonis.” And Echo cried in 
answer, ‘‘ He hath perished, the lovely Adonis.” Nay, who but would have 
lamented the grievous love of Cypris? When she saw, when she marked the 
unstaunched wound of Adonis, she cast her arms abroad and moaned, ‘“‘ Abide 
with me Adonis, hapless Adonis, abide. Awake, Adonis, for a little while and 
kiss me yet again.” Cast on him garlands and blossoms, all things have perished 
in his death, yea, all the flowers are faded. Sprinkle him with ointments of 
Syria, sprinkle him with unguents of myrrh. Nay, perish all perfumes, for 
Adonis, who was thy perfume, hath perished. Cease Cytherea from thy lamenta- 
tions to-day, refrain from thy dirges. Thou must again bewail him, again must 
weep for him another year ! 


From the blood of Adonis sprang the rose, and from the tears of 
Venus the anemone, and the modern botanists have given the name 
of Adonis to the bright crimson flower of the pheasant’s eye. The 
expression “ gardens of Adonis,” originally applied, as we have seen, 
to the shells or pans full of pot-herbs which the Greek girls cultivated 
in honour of the annual festival, was afterwards used proverbially 
with reference to whatever came rapidly to maturity and as rapidly 
decayed. 

Thy promises are like Adonis’ gardens, 
That one day bloomed, and fruitful were the next. 
Shakespeare, Henry VJ. Part I. 1, 6. 


But the Roman writer Pliny quite misunderstands the allusion 
when he gravely asserts that the gardens of Adonis, like those of 
Alcinous and the Hesperides, were objects of great admiration to 
the ancients (Book 19, 19). The poet Spenser falls into the same 
error when he makes the first of the Elfin kind meet the parent of 
all the Fairies in the garden of Adonis (“ Fairy Queen,” 2, 10, 71). 
So does Milton, when he describes his Garden of Eden as— 

Spot more delicious than those gardens feigned, 
Or of revived Adonis or renowned 
Alcinous, host of old Laertes’ son. 

Paradise Lost, 9, 440. 


Adonis, according to Virgil, was a shepherd as well as a hunter, 
“ Et formosus oves ad flumina pavit Adonis” (“ Ecl.” viii. 18); and 
the Phrygian story of Cybéle and the shepherd Atys seems but 
another version of the same Eastern myth. 


THOMAS H. B, GRAHAM. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF A 
CATHEDRAL. 


HE great building of the little Austrian town of M—— was its 
cathedral, that towered up from the surrounding houses like 
some huge three-decker in the midst of a number of little rowing- 
boats. Built centuries ago, it seemed destined to endure for 
centuries to come, for time had but deepened the colour of its 
sturdy walls, and rounded the sharp touches of the chisel on the 
stonework of its Gothic arches, sparing them as yet decay and the 
inevitable, but often reckless, hand of the restorer. How many 
generations had passed under the shadow of its massive portal and 
knelt within it would be hard to tell. Could all the people whose 
footsteps in past times had worn and frayed its pavement, who had 
gazed on its painted windows and pondered on the epitaphs of 
those gathered beneath in its vaults, have come to life, we doubt 
whether cathedral and graveyard and town itself would have held 
that mighty multitude. 

It stood in the centre of a square of old tenements, so unequal 
in height that, viewed from the summit of the cathedral’s tower, the 
red-tiled roofs, jumbled together at all angles, rose and fell like the 
waves of a slaty sea. Nor did these houses belie the character of 
their roofs. Lattice windows and projecting upper floors, grotesque 
weather-vanes and carved oak doorways, were at a discount among 
them ; while the little old streets that radiated from the square were 
so narrow, and had such odd twists and turns, that one could pass 
days rambling about them, and yet have something fresh to see. On 
one side of the town green meadows and orchards stretched away, 
with here and there a water-course shining from their verdure, and 
occasionally breaking the thread of their meditative progress by 
playfully leaping in tiny cascades. Further yet the landscape darkened 
in patches of wood and moorland; while on the horizon’s verge, 
spectral and shadowy, vast mountains were up-piled, the ramparts, 
as it were, of the sunny plain that lay beneath. On the other side, 
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in striking and not inappropriate contrast, a great moor heaved its 
sandy ridges, in summer a blaze of gorse, with here and there a wisp 
of smoke from a peasant’s cottage trailing in the air, and that pre- 
sented few other features for many miles, till gorse and _hillocks 
disappeared, and a flat expanse of sand lay betwixt it and the waves 
of the ocean. 

There was something so entrancing in the dreamy atmosphere 
of the old town we have attempted to describe, enriched as it was 
by the quaint beauties of its architecture within and the luxuriant 
hand of Nature without, that few of the travellers who found 
their way there for a few days could tear themselves away in as 
many weeks, and Herr von Meyer, the hero of this our tale, was no 
exception tothe generalrule. Untrammelled by domestic ties, and in 
circumstances that rendered a profession a matter of choice and not 
of necessity, he had, since leaving the University at Heidelberg, 
roved about much as his fancy took him. With a taste for collecting 
prints and articles of vir¢u, he found this Bohemian method of life 
rather an assistance in adding to his store ; interspersing his trophies 
with an occasional book or pamphlet of the German mystical school 
of writers, always fascinating to those of an imaginative turn of mind. 

He was, in fact, we think we hear the reader exclaim, a 
dilettante. But to thus describe him we think would be an in- 
justice, for he had one enticing, all-absorbing passion that governed 
all his life, that was with him at his getting up and lying down, 
that permeated his waking hours and intruded on his dreaming ones, 
that passion was—music. Nor was his love of the art fettered by 
predilection for any particular branch of it. The still small voice of 
the violin, the tempestuous tones of the organ, or the crisp brilliancy 
of the pianoforte, all found in him a sympathetic and ardent admirer ; 
while upon the last-named instrument he was himself an able and 
finished performer. Now chance had so ordered it on his arrival in 
M , that he should turn his steps towards an old inn that occu- 
pied one corner of the square, and stood, one might say, in the 
shadow of the cathedral. Accosting a broad thick-set man who, 
with pipe in mouth and folded arms, leant within its doorway, and 
whose generally easy and well-to-do air led him to infer he was 
speaking to its proprietor, he inquired if he could find accommodation 
for a few nights under its roof. “I have a bedroom I can offer 
Mynheer,” was the hesitating reply. Then, after an interval of 
thought: “Perhaps you will be good enough to step up and see 
it.” There was something so uneasy in the man’s manner, or rather 
he displayed so little alacrity in the delivery of the answer, that had 
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he not shortly after turned and led the way into the house, there is 
little doubt that our traveller, for various prudential reasons, would 
have taken his patronage elsewhere. As it was, he mechanically 
followed where the other led, more in curiosity to see the interior of 
so ancient an hostel, than with the intention of ultimately occupying 
it. After a great deal of climbing of stairs and threading of dark 
corridors, of passing through rooms that bore traces of the dignity 
of a former occupant of the house in the armorial bearings of the 
windows, and the massive, though worm-eaten, character of their 
belongings, his guide threw open a door and invited him to enter. 
He found himself in a large low room fronting the cathedral, that 
presented about as venerable an appearance of age as it was possible 
fora room to do. From its uneven oaken floor to the finely-chased 
pillars of its huge bed ; from the remnants of old tapestry that were 
hanging on one wall, to the quaintly carved and painted harpsichord 
that stood against the other, nothing was wanting to complete that 
effect. When Von Meyer’s eyes fell upon this last, and the lovely 
little landscapes painted upon it, his countenance underwent a 
change. From an appearance of indifference it passed to one of 
lively interest. Walking up to it he tried it carefully. 

Its tones were sweet, meliow, and well-balanced, and of a volume 
and power that astonished him. How came it that an ancient harp- 
sichord, which at best he only expected to emit a ghostly tinkle, 
should respond in tones so clear and ringing? He could only 
form the conclusion that someone out of whim or caprice had had it 
thoroughly renovated with all the modern improvements of some 
great London maker. He might have searched the town of M—— 
all over and not have found so fine an instrument. Any little 
suspicions that occurred to him on his entry were forgotten, or, if 
remembered, dismissed as of no account. He paid a week’s rent 
in advance, sent for his luggage from the place where he had 
temporarily deposited it, and behold him as firmly established at 
the inn of the “Golden Dragon” as if he intended to remain there 
all his life. Several days passed away uneventfully, and yet con- 
genially, to one of Von Meyer's tastes and habits. Sometimes he 
would follow one of the winding paths that led across the adjacent 
moor until the boom of the Adriatic’s waters fell upon his ears, and 
a thrill of delight passed through him as he came in sight of the long 
white line of its towering billows. At others there was the great castle 
to be inspected that stood amongst the distant mountains, the feudal 
dwelling of the Counts Von Strellitz ; or, if rainy, was there not the 
cathedral to linger in, with its tombs and memorials and outstretched 
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effigies wrought in stone and brass.’. Thus pleasantly, we say, the days 
were passing ; and, for anything we know to the contrary, they might 
have fled inte weeks and months, and still found our, friend-under 
the spell of the old town and its peaceful existence, had it riot béen 
for an unforeseen occurrence that befell him, which, novel in 
character, was not less startling in its effect. One evening, tired of 
poring over an abstruse and musty dissertation, whose writer strove 
to analyse the connection betwixt colour and sound, and other 
kindred matters of a depth it would be hard to fathom, he strolled 
forth to enjoy the beauty of the sunset and declining day. 
Reaching the outskirts of the town, he took his seat on a bench 
placed under some elms that skirted a promenade much favoured 
by the good citizens and their wives on high days and holidays, 
but at that hour almost deserted. The silence that reigned around 
was unbroken save by the murmur of distant and rushing streams, 
or at intervals by the sleepy caw of some garrulous old rook in the 
tree-tops high above, who, whether suffering from the effects of an 
ill-digested supper, or the victim of an uneasy conscience from de- 
predations committed during the day on some neighbour’s nest, 
stirred uneasily in his dreams, and vented his feelings in a funereal 
croak. 

Yielding to the prevailing stillness, and the meditative train of 
thought it inspired, our student had just drawn his pamphlet from 
his pocket, and was again preparing to unravel some of the inscrut- 
able problems it propounded, when a stranger strolled up, and, taking 
his seat near him, entered into a desultory conversation.- The new 
arrival, whose fez, accent, and cast of features, gave little doubt as to 
his nationality, was smoking, as every well-regulated Turk should do, 
a long curved pipe, and the aroma that exhaled from its bowl was 
of so delicious a fragrance that Von Meyer, in the course of the chat 
that ensued, was fain to ask him the name of so sweet-smelling a 
weed. 

“Tt is one of a number of others grown in a remote part of 
Syria,” was the reply ; “but if you would like to try something really 
uncommon, and of a flavour that surpasses this as wine does water, 
I think I can gratify your curiosity.” With that he drew from his 
pocket a small, oblong tin box, that when opened was shown to 
contain a cake of some brownish-green substance, whose odour was 
faint and peculiar. “There,” said he, placing a small portion of this 
compound in the other’s hand, and with a twinkle in his eye that 
might have caused a less interested observer than Von Meyer to view 
the gift with some suspicion, “there, if you will try a whiff or two of 
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that to-night before retiring, I feel sure that in bidding you farewell 
I shall have no need to wish you pleasant dreams.” With that, 
politely bowing, he moved away, and Von Meyer retraced his path 
homewards. Darkness had long since fallen by the time he got 
back to the inn, and, gaining his room, sat down to partake of some 
slight refreshment by the cheerful glow of a wood fire that, the night 
being chilly, had been lighted awaiting him. In fact, so cheerful was 
the glow it suffused upon all the objects in its vicinity that our hero 
omitted lighting his lamp, and, wheeling round his chair close to it, 
took little heed of the obscurity in which the greater portion of the 
apartment was enveloped. Now was the time to make trial of his 
cherished experiment ; now that strange and fitful shadows glanced 
from floor to ceiling, from window-curtain to bedpost, chasing one 
another like ghosts at play. As he leant indolently back enjoying 
the first few whiffs, and the strange feeling of lightness and 
exhilaration that crept over him, his eyes rested on the decaying 
tapestry which we have said shrouded a portion of the room, and 
the shadowy landscape interwoven in its texture involuntarily 
recalled to his mind a sentence from the book he had pondered 
over during the day : “ For as pictures call up thoughts through the 
eye, sO music presents its visions through the ear—shadowy, unde- 
fined, but still visible to the inner consciousness.” He was slowly 
revolving this sentence in his mind, we say, and wondering how it 
was that the branches of the trees in the landscape he was admiring 
appeared to move as if stirred by some passing breeze, and con- 
sidering whether the peasants sitting at the table under their shadow 
really held their glasses together, and were clinking them in jovial 
chorus, when he became suddenly sensible of someone moving in 
the lower part of the house, and after a time ascending the stairs 
leading to the passage which communicated with his room. 

Slowly these footfalls drew nearer, and, as they approached, so 
proportionably the pleasant sensations he had been experiencing 
from the stranger’s gift passed away, and he became a prey to an 
unaccountable feeling of uneasiness and dismay. What footfalls 
were these, that at the dead hour of midnight, when all the house- 
hold slept, thus stalked towards him, echoing like those of the 
statue bidden to Don Giovanni’s banquet? What visitor was this, 
the shadow of whose presence seemed projected in advance, casting 
a chill over the heart, and rendering the very firelight dimmer? No 
preliminary knock announced his entry ; open swung the door, and 
a little dark man stood within, whose countenance, overhung with 
black and matted locks, appeared to Von Meyer to wear a strange 
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and malignant expression. What this apparition was saying, for it 
addressed him, he could not for the life of him understand, so faint 
and from so far a distance the tones of the voice seemed to come. 
How long it spoke, whether in fear, or anger, or remorse, he could 
not tell, but of one thing he was certain, that as soon as the lips ceased 
to move, the figure turned to the harpsichord and began to play. But 
it was surely no longer to that little instrument that he was listening, 
perfect as he knew its tone and quality to be; for under the touch 
of this unknown performer a volume of sound issued from it that 
shook the room as with the strength of an orchestra, and yet sank at 
times to the tenderest whisper of the violin. He began with that 
weird little morceau of Schubert’s, “La Jeune Fille et la Mort,” and 
Von Meyer, forgetting his fear, lay back smoking, and felt that he heard 
the tender tremulous voice of the young girl pleading the cause of 
her youth and innocence in the stony ear of the all-powerful destroyer, 
and thought even to distinguish, in the majesty of the chords suc- 
ceeding, the inevitable and inexorable reply. Then followed that 
charming little hunting song of Schumann’s, and the smoker knew that 
it was full of the fresh and bracing air of morning. 

It called up in his mind’s eye the goodly company issuing forth, 
who have left dull care behind, and whom he saw as plainly as in a 
picture by Watteau. In it he heard the merry hunting horns ring 
out, and echo along the dewy uplands shining in the sun ; the call of 
the huntsman resounds, and he even detected the quick short beat 
of the horses’ hoofs as they swept before him and away. But in how 
different a scene was this nocturnal musician now involving him. 
Where all was before light he now feels the darkness gathering. In 
place of the merry hunting horns, the sound of the night wind is 
heard as it comes rushing through the haunted woodlands with super- 
natural voices on its blast, and rolls the clouds in heavy masses across 
the sky. 

Sombre indeed is the picture now brought before him. ll the 
power of the night is in it, and the wild harmony of wind-tossed 
branches. Throughout it, intermittently, he hears the rolling tones 
of the thunder, blended with the oncoming tramp of the horse bearing 
the father and child through the realms of the spirit ; and dramatic 
in the highest degree was the final outburst of the storm when the 
Erl-King seizes his prey. Von Meyer rose up. A feeling of un- 
easiness had again taken possession of him, for now, in place of the 
too realistic exposition of Schubert’s masterpiece, there fall upon his 
ears the opening chords of Chopin’s “ Funeral March.” Could it be 
his fancy? Anyhow, it seems as if thereat the room grows darker, its 
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atmosphere hotter than the breath which sweeps the desert at noon, 
Strange shapes, like those of hooded mourners, rise from out its 
shadows, obliterate the figure his eyes are fixed on, and fade away 
again into the darkness gradually encroaching upon all around. 
Soon he was sensible that the fumes of the drug he smoked were 
overpowering him, and the sounds of the harpsichord becoming 
fainter ; that with their gradual cessation the remains of light were 
being extinguished ; and when light and sound were gone, he fell 
back and knew no more. 
* %* * * 

“T was afraid Mynheer might have a visit from the cathedral 
organist when I let him the room,” was the innkeeper’s deferential 
reply, in answer to Von Meyer’s irascible inquiries the following 
morning. ‘He lodges the other side of the house, and is a con- 
firmed somnambulist, during which condition he frequently gets up, 
plays on the old harpsichord, and finds his way back to his own 
quarters all unconscious in the dead of night. If Mynheer will over- 
look it this once I will have a better lock put to his door, and in the 
future I will guarantee he shall rest in peace and quietness.” But 
betwixt the after effects of the “ Syrian weed” on the one hand, and 
the ill-favoured aspect of his visitor on the other, our hero felt that 
he had had enough of the “Golden Dragon” and its accommodation. 
Not all the bolts and bars that ever were forged would have induced 
him to stay another night under its roof. The town even seemed to 
have put on an eerie aspect in the last twenty-four hours ; and the 
old timbered houses that he had thought so picturesque, seemed 
now to be only frowning over the deeds of darkness that had taken 
place within their walls. He was now, too, as desirous to escape 
from their associations as he had formerly been to linger among 
them, and it was as a man still dreaming that he found himself in the 
train, rapidly gliding away from the scene of his nocturnal experience. 
It was not till the cathedral tower became a mere point to his eyes 
on the horizon that he recovered his equitibrium, realising that on 
the wings of “Hashish” he had entered the realm of shadows— 
shadows to which music had imparted the colour and semblance of 


life. 
C. WYNN WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


A TALr To BE TOLD TO THE MARINES. 


N apologist, feminine of course, for the practice of adorning 
human beings with the feathers of scarce and beautiful birds 
has appeared, and has in “ Nature Notes” given to the world some 
sufficiently startling assertions. She signs in full a name, pre- 
sumably her own, on which, however, I will inflict no further 
publicity, and she writes, I am bound to state, in apparent sincerity. 
For years she has, as she states, worn egret feathers, and she 
cannot understand the pain which the sight of these lovely plumes 
inflicts on a certain number of civilised, humane, and, as she will 
hold, supersensitive beings of her own and the opposite sex. Her 
suggestion is that the feathers are cast by the birds themselves after 
the breeding season is over, and she establishes this view by the 
statement that she has received from a female missionary a 
quantity of egret plumes in good condition which have been 
gathered “on the walls in China!” From the same source she 
can obtain an indefinite supply. No cruelty whatever is thus, she 
holds, inflicted upon these exquisite birds. As egret feathers com- 
mand a high price in the market, one is a little astonished, if the 
plumes are indeed in the condition she describes, that she does 
not make arrangements to secure constant consignments. It would, 
from the financial standpoint, be well worth while to establish an 
agency for their collection, or, if the writer herself is independent of 
all considerations of the kind, it would at least furnish a revenue for 
the Christian missions of which she is presumably a supporter. 


REFUTATION OF THE STORY. 


HAT feathers are shed by these birds is true. The whimsical 
exaggeration involved in the statement to which I have 
drawn attention has, however, been exposed by writers of scientific 
eminence. Professor Newton, than whom no better authority exists, 
speaks of the account given as hardly worth notice, adding that 
““Whatever number of egrets’ feathers the lady missionary in 
China may have picked up, it is certain that ‘cast’ feathers do 
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not find their way into the market, which is undeniably supplied 
with them from birds which have been killed during the breed- 
ing season. I should doubt whether ‘cast’ feathers have any 
value at all in the plume trade, and my belief is that no one 
concerned in it would look at them.” More boldly still another 
authority—Mr. W. H. Hudson—declares without hesitation that 
the statement is not true. The tuft of clongated dorsal feathers 
is, it is known, a nuptial ornament shed shortly after the breeding 
season. Mr. Hudson has seen them on the bird in all stages, 
and has picked them after incubation in the swamps amidst 
which, in search of its chosen prey, the egret resides. The feathers 
thus “cast” are no longer beautiful objects, “slender recurved 
plumes white as driven snow, with all their hair filaments intact.” 
They are, on the contrary, dirty white in colour, out of curl at the 
tips, and with many of their filaments broken. Mr. Hutton con- 
tinues: “The story that these nuptial feathers are shed in some 
places in such amazing quantitics that it would be false economy to 
shoot the birds to obtain them ; and that probably thousands, nay 
millions, of such cast feathers are supplicd to the London shops, is 
preposterous. The birds are not excessively abundant. They sub- 
sist on fish, crabs, and such creatures, and can live only in swamps, 
Each bird produces only a smal! number of these valued feathers, 
and when he sheds them he does not shed them altogether in some 
spot where a feather hunter will be sure to find them. He drops 
them one by one at odd times, some falling in the water where he 
fishes, some among the trees and rushes where he roosts, and some 
being shed when he is on the wing going from place to place.” 


An AMERICAN APPEAL TO WOMEN, 


‘Pas facts, supplied me by my esteemed correspondent, Mrs. 

E. Phillips, of Vaughan House, Croydon, ever eager in the 
preservation of bird life, are in themselves sufficient to dispose of the 
wild story of the “lady” missionary. By a chance, however, I am 
able to supply from an American source a picture widely different 
from that which is presented of collecting in China. The picture in 
question appears in a publication entitled “ Forest and Stream.” We 
have first a description of the egret, or, as it is technically called, the 
white crane roost, things once common in Florida, whence they have 
now all but disappeared, and still with some difficulty—for they are 
scarce—to be found in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. The 
plumage hunter—he is called for convenience sake Thomas Jones— 
pitches his camp in the neighbourhood of the roost, shoots a bird 
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occasionally to see how the plumage shows, until he discovers it is 
fit, and then sets to. This fitness, it must be observed, is reached 
just at the time when the helpless young are in the nest. The rest 
must be told in the writer’s own words. I feel disposed to apologise 
to my readers for bringing before them such a scene of carnage, but 
the task must, in the interest of mercy, be executed. Men have 
begun to learn the lesson of kindness to animals, and woman, though 
I have more than once pronounced her unteachable, may perhaps 
in time be shocked into accompanying him on his humane errand a 
short way. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE WHITE CRANE. 


ERE, then, is the description, which, though I would rather 
give it in full, I have been compelled by considerations of 


space to abridge :— 

Thomas Jones pushes quietly into the edge of the nesting ground, ties his 
boat firmly within easy range of the tall snag he saw the day before, and takes 
out his rifle. There is an egret on the tall snag. Taking a steady aim, he fires, 
and the bird whirls down, dead. One or two other birds start on their perches 
in the same tree, but settle back. One by one they, too, whirl out and lie in a 
white tangled mass at the foot of the tree. An egret raises herself up above the 
rim of the nest on which she sits, and the tiny bullet pierces her. She whirls 
down, lying white and motionless. The little ones gape and cry, but no food 
comes. The father was killed on the tree near by. One by one, out of the 
nests, off from the limbs of the trees, here, there, anywhere —for the birds are all 
about, and so stupid with the breeding fever that they will not leave—the slender 
white birds meet their doom. That tall snag has yielded twenty victims. Jones 
has not moved from his boat. He has over 200 birds down. He can tell by his 
cartridge boxes, for he rarely misses a shot. It is easy shooting. After noon he 
gathers up his spoils. A cut of the knife and the clump of plumes is off. Two 
hundred carcases of egrets are left lying. That many more to-morrow. Many 
more than that the next day, for by that time the wailing of the dying young of 
the first day’s victims will have ceased. From then on, day by day, increasing in 
threefold ratio, the harvest of death goes on, steadily, pitilessly, on the sowing 
grounds of life, out in the silent wilderness where the birds have tried to hide their 
homes. In less than a month it is over. The long white lines no longer cross 
the country going to and from the feeding grounds. The white forms no longer 
appear on the naked trees. Doubly naked the forest stands in silent desolation. 
Sodden and discoloured, the once white forms below the trecs are sinking into the 
slime. From beneath the trees and from the nests up in the trees a great stench 
goesup. Nota bird, young or old, is left alive. The old ones stayed till death 
came, bound by the great instinct of nature to remain with their young. 


Wuo Is RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SLAUGHTER OF BiRDS? 


T is, I fear, the want of imagination in the fair sex that renders 
women callous even when scenes such as this are brought before 
them. They could not, many of them, that is, could not watch the 
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destruction, though womanhood is not greatly changed since the 
days when the Court ladies of France after the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew turned over with their dainty toes the corpses of the 
men lying in the street with whom the night before they had danced. 
Englishwomen, meanwhile, console themselves with the illogical 
and delusive notion that these things are not done expressly for 
them. Yea! but they are. It is neither my métier nor my disposi- 
tion often to preach. We are in a so-called Christian country, and 
the God we nominally worship has declared that not a sparrow, two 
of which are sold for a farthing, falls to the ground without His 
knowledge. If that Divinity, mindI say #f He looks with disfavour 
upon the destruction of life through vanity or wantonness, it will be 
vain for the fair one to hide behind the pretence that she did not 
order the carnage. In his “ Biglow Papers” my brilliant friend 
James Russell Lowell puts the matter squarely. The illustration is 
different, but the analogy is adequate. He says to the soldiers of 


Congress :— 
Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 
God ’Il send the bill to you. 


It is only, I believe, the European woman who is capable of con- 
niving at actions of such transcendent cruelty. There are at least 
millions of those under our own government in India who would 
regard such proceedings with horror and abhorrence, 


DISAPPEARANCE OF FLOWERS. 


N relation to what I said lately concerning wild flowers and their 
gradual disappearance, Mr. J. A. Crawley, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, writes: ‘“ Honeysuckle grows plentifully in 
Epping Forest; perhaps as well as anywhere in that part called 
Hawk Wood. ‘The lesser celandine is much rarer there, and I know 
of only one place where I’ve hitherto found it every spring. There 
is a green glade, a continuation of Davis’s Lane (see map in Buxton’s 
‘Guide to the Forest,’ p. 34), which leads you along the western 
edge of Bury Wood to the ‘Woodman,’ and here on the left hand 
side is where I’ve found it.” Very unlikely are these pages to come 
under the eye of despoilers of the woods, amateur or professional, 
otherwise I should hesitate before publishing directions so precise as 
those given in the case of the lesser celandine, the Ranunculus ficaria, 
a delicate little flower immortalised by Wordsworth, which, according 
to William Turner’s * Names of Herbes,” 1538, “ groweth under the 
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shaddowes of ashe trees.” Concerning the larger celandine, Chel- 
donium majus, the same authority quaintly says, “ Groweth in hedges 
in the spring and hath yealowe luce.” These smaller wild flowers 
run little risk except from children. A very limited experience shows 
that before an hour is past they die in the hand that clasps them, 
and that attempts to transplant them to other spots never succeed. 
It is otherwise with honeysuckle, which maid and matron pursue 
relentlessly in order to transplant it into their own gardens. It is 
even worse with primroses, blue-bells, and ferns. So soon as the 
early spring rains are over and the woods can be traversed, these are 
rooted up in numbers. I have seen a dozen women at a time armed 
with trowels in the fair woods at Battle digging up the primroses that, 
with their roots on the cool banks of the rivulets, bloomed like eyes 
wide-open with beauty and delight, and which when removed would 
linger a year or two pale shadows of themselves and then die. To 
me the sight of these hunters of plant life is not much more tolerable 
than that of the snarer of the song-bird, who, in spite of legislation, 
haunts most parts of wooded and pastoral England. 


WANTON DESTRUCTION OF BEAUTY. 
OME there will doubtless be who will regard this as sickly and 
mawkish sentimentality. Let them bethink them that that 
beauty-loving people, the Greeks, filled the woods and fields and the 
rivers and seas with divinities, and assigned to every tree its dryad. 
Puritan as he became, Milton favoured that belief when he spoke of 
the twilight groves 
Of pine or monumental oak, 
Where the rude axe with heavéd stroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or flight them from their hallowed haunt ; 
and Keats sighs after the days 
When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 
Holy the air, the water and the fire. 
I may scarcely in cold unimpassioned prose vex a practical world 
with teaching such as this. In sober earnest I may, however, 
protest against wanton destruction of beauty in any shape, and I 
may insist that the conditions investing life in populous cities are 
different from those in purely pastoral districts ; and I shall find—I 
do find, as the letter I have quoted proves—those who sympathise 
with me in my complaint that I must go far afield to see the wild- 
rose or the sweetbriar, and know of scarcely a spot accessible in a 
walk where I can see a blue-bell or an anemone. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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